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In the Battle of this Life, ‘The Drying up a 
Single Tear has more of Honest Fame 
than Shedding Seas of Gore.’ 


WAR !! What is more terrible than War? 
Outraged Nature 


She kills and kills, and is never tired of killing till she has 
taught man the terrible lesson he is so slow to learn, that 
Nature is only conquered by obeying her. How much longer 
must the causes of this startling array of preventible deaths 
continue unchecked? For the means of prevention, and 
for preserving health, by Natural Means, see a large illus- 
trated sheet wrapped with each bottle of ENO'S FRUIT 
SALT, which (prepared from sound ripe fruit), when taken 
with water, acts asa natural aperient; its simple but natural 
action removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring 
health. If its great value in keeping the body in health 
were universally known, no family would be without it. 


ZULU WAR.—SURVEYING THE MAPUTA RIVER. 


[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS and ALL LEAVING HOME for a CHANGE 
WINCHESTER, 13th July, 1884. 
Srr,—I write to tell you what your FRUIT SALT has done for me. During the Zulu War, Consul O'Neill 
and myself had occasion to survey the Maputa River. We had great difficulties in stowing sufficient fresh water 
for our need, and were obliged on our return to drink the river water—water you may call it, but I call it liquid 
mud; mudbanks both sides, a tropical sun all day, and a miasmatic dew all night. We had the good fortune, 
however, to have with usa couple of bottles of your invaluable FRUIT SALT, and never took the ‘ water’ without 
a judicious admixture of it, and so did not suffer from the abominable concoction. Now when we arrived at 
Lorenzo Marquay there was no more FRUIT SALT to be obtained. I was sent on to Durban, but poor Mr. O'Neill 
was on the flat of his back with ague. At Durban I could only get one bottle, as everyone was sold out, it being 
so much in demand. When I mention that we only went inasmall boat with four niggers, and that two ex- 
peditions from men-of-war, with fully equipped boats, had tried the survey before and only got forty miles (having 
lost the greater part of their crews through the malaria), while we got over eighty miles, I think I am only doing 
you justice in putting our success down to your excellent preparation. 
Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
To J. C. Eno, Esq., Hatcham, London, S.E, A LIEUTENANT, R.N., F.R.G.S. 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent. 


BLOOD-POISONS. The predisposing causes of Disease, or, how to Prevent a susceptibility 
to take Disease. 


ICK HEADACHE.—‘ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache and dis- 

ordered stomach, and after trying almost everything and spending much money without finding any 
benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I 
found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have 
tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, Rop—ErT HumpPnureys, Post Office, 
Barrasford.’ 

NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO'S FRUIT SALT.—An unsolicited Testimonial from a gentleman, 

an I’.S.A. who is now about eighty years of age, writes: ‘I have for a longtime used ENO’S FRUIT SALT; 
I have found it an effective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to persons of sedentary 8, especially such as 
exercise not the limbs but the brain, and frequently require to assist nature without haz. ous force. It acts, 
according to the quantity taken, either as a relieving medicine, or as a cooling and refreshing drink; and I am 
convinced that it does not weaken when it stimulates.’ 

UDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY, INFLUENZA, 

FEVERISH COLDS.—DRAWING AN OV ERDRAUGHT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, 
fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other 
blood poisons, biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of 
stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and invigorating. 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
THE gy yi OF SUCCESS.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and commands 

success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying 
the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise 
an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.,—ADAMS. 


CAUTION.—Evxamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘ENO'S FRUIT SALTY 
Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, §.E., byJ. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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Cleanliness is next to Godliness, 
Soup) must be considered as 
(aeeans of Gracefand a 
ergyman who recommends 

moral things should be. willing 

_ . to recommend [ am 

told that_my commendation of 
a—— ao ° 
[Dears’ Soaplhas opened for it 

a large sale in the{ Quited States. 
I’am willing to stand by every word in 
favor.of it that I ever uttered.” A-man 
must be fastidious indeed who ‘is not 

satisfied. with it. 


S\ NON A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN & COMPLEXION 


As recommended by 


Prur. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


Late Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear 
Complexion and a Soft Skin, With these the plainest features become 
attractive. Without them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


“PEARS SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children, and other sensitive 
to the weather, winter or summer. It is pre-eminently the complexion Soap, and is 
recommended by all the best authorities, as on account of its emollient, non-irritant 
character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are prevented, 
and aclear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety con- 
dition imparted and maintained, and a good, healthful and 
attractive complexion ensured. 
Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent economy 


is remarkable. 
I5 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 
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Messrs, MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW WORKS. 








A NEW EDITION OF 


LORD TENNYSON'’S WORKS. 


An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, in Seven Vols., extra fep. 8vo. price 5s. each. 
*.* A Limirep NUMBER OF COPIES ARE PRINTED ON BEST HANDMADE PAPER. 
Orders for this Edition will be taken for Sets only, at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Volume. 
The Volumes will be published as follows :— 


Vol. I. Miscellaneous Poems..... 
Vol, IL. Miscellaneous Poems..... 


Vol. III. Idylls of the |; saasesoss ° — Ye 
. VII. Lucretius, 


seesese Y- 


eeeeeee . 





and other Poems ...... 


Vol. IV. The Princess: and Maud..........Ready. 
Vol. V. Enoch Arden: and In Memoriam.. Ready. 
Vol. VI. Queen Mary: and Harol 


* pee November. 





NOTICE.—The OCTOBER Number of The English Mlustratey Magazine, 





Chapters of a New Serial Story by HUGH CONWAY, Author 
of ‘CALLED BACK,’ entitled—'A FAMILY AFFAIR.’ 


And also a Sequel to ‘THE LITTLE 
MARK,’ by Mr. J. A. SHORTHOUSE. 


Single numbers, 6d.; by post, 8d. 
Yearly Subscription, 6s.; by 
post, 7s. 6d. Cases for 
binding Vol. I., 










SCHOOLMASTER 


Pagasine, 1884. 












NOW READY. 
Che English lustrater 





A Handsome Volume 





consisting of 792 closely printed pages 
and containing 428 Woodcut Illustrations of various 
sizes, bound in Extra Cloth, coloured edges, price 7s. 6d. 





FOUR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 


Author of ‘ A Princess of Thule,’ ‘ Madcap Violet.’ 
Three Volumes, Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 





BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, 
Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe’ 
Two Volumes, Crown 8vo. 19s. 











A NEW NOVEL 


JILL. 
By E. A. DILLWYN. 





Two Volumes, Globe 8vo. 12s. 





‘i BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FOR PERCIVAL.’ 

MITCHELHURST PLACE. 

By MARGARET VELEY, Author of ‘ For Percival.’ 
Two Volumes, Globe 8vo. 12s. 

















CHARLES LAMB’S POEMS, PLAYS, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes by ALFRED AINGER, Editor of ‘ The Essays of Ella,’ &c. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 


CHRISTMAS TREE LAND. 
WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. With Illustrations, price 4s, 6d. each. 
** Carrots.” 


Grandmother Dear. 
Tell Mea ge 
oom. 


The 
The Tapestry 


A Christmas Chiid. 


Cuckoo Clock. 


By Mrs. Motesworts. 





With Illustrations by 


Rosy. 
Two Little Wa’fs. 
Summer Stories for Boys and Girls. 


Now publishing, in Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. Also in stiff boards, uncut edges, 2s, 6d. each. 


FE[NGLISH MEN OF LETTERS, Edited by Joun Mortev. 


ohnson. By LESLIE STEPHEN, 

cott. By R. H. Hutron. 
Gibbon. By J.C. Morison. 
Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. 
Hume. By Prof. Hux.ey, P.R.S. 
Goldsmith. By Wr11am BLAck. 
Defoe. By W. Minto. 
Burns. By Principal Suarrp. 
Spenser. By the Very Rev. the 

DEAN oF Sr. PAvt’s. 





Thackeray. By AnrHony TROL- 
LOPE, 
Burke. By JonHn Mortey. 


Bunyan. By J. A. Froupe. 
Pope. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Byron. By Professor NICHOL. 
Cowper. By GoLpwIn SMITH. 
Locke. By Professor FowLer. 


Wordsworth. By F. W. H. MyErs. 
Dryden. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


Landor. By Prof. SipNEY COLVIN, 


Charles Lamb. By Rev. A. AINGER, 


Bentley. By Prof. R.C. JEBB. 
Dickens. By Prof. A.W. Warp. 
De Quincey. By Prof. Masson, 
Macaulay. By J. C. Morison. 








Milton. By Mark Pattison. 
Hawthorne. By HENry James. 
Southey. By Professor DowpeEN. 
Chaucer. By Prof. A.W. Waxp. 
Gray. By EDMUND GossE. 
Swift. By LEsLtI STEPHEN. 
Sterne. By H. D. Tratii. 
Fielding. By Austin Dogson. 
Sheridan. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Addison. By W. J. Courrnors. 
Bacon. By the Very Rev. the 

DEAN OF St. PAvL’s, 

*,% Other Volumes to follow. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


For 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO,'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
In tLe press, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 





NEW WORK BY JAMES PAYN. 


Ready this day, with a Portrait, crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy’ &c. 





Ready this day, with a Map, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HAYTI; or, THE BLACK REPUBLIC. 


By SIR SPENCER ST. JOHN, K.C.M.G., 


Formerly Her Majesty’s Minister Resident and Consul-General in Hayti, now Her Majesty's 
Special Envoy to Mexico. 





ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SOUDAN. 
In the press, with Portrait Group of Hicks Pasha and Staff, crown 8vo. 6s. 


WITH HICKS PASHA IN THE SOUDAN. 


By COLONEL THE HONOURABLE J. COLBORNE. 





POPULAR EDITION OF ARNOLD’S ‘GOD AND THE BIBLE.’ 
In the press, Popular Edition, abridged, with a Preface, crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 


GOD AND THE BIBLE: 


A Sequel to Literature and Dogma. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 





NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME OF THE POPULAR NOVEL, ‘JOHN HERRING. 
In the press, crown 8vo. 6s, 


JOHN HERRING: 
A West of England Romance. 


By the Author of ‘ Mehalah’ &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN’ 


In the press, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DORIS. 


By the Author of ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Mrs, Geoffrey,’ ‘ Rossmoyne,’ &e, 








London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 

















Blew Work by Lady Brassep. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


One Volume, imperial 8vo. price Taree Guineas AND A Hater. 


IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 
THE ‘ROARING FORTIES’ ; 


R, 


Fourteen Thousand Miles in the ‘SUNBEAM’ ~-in- 1888. 


By LADY BRASSEY, 


Avtuor oF A VoyaGE IN THE ‘Sunpeam,’ &ce. 


WITH NEARLY 280 ILLUSTRATIONS PRINTED IN THE TEXT, AND EIGHT 
MAPS AND CHARTS DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY E. WELLER. 


The whole of the Illustrations and Ornamental Borders to Maps and Charts are designed and 
drawn by R. T, PRITCHETT, 
and engraved on Wood by G. Pearson_and_ J. D. Cooper. 





MALLE Edition de Luxe of this work will consist of 250 
copies only, each copy being numbered. These copies 
will be printed on large paper, and -will be bound in 
half-vellum, the Illustrations being printed on India paper and 
mounted. The price will be 


THREE GUINEAS AND A HALF 


Copies can be .ordered through all Booksellers ; Subscribers’ 
names being registered. by the Publishers in the order in which 
they are received. 





*.* A Library Edition, in 8vo., Price ONE GUINEA, of the above work 
will also be published containing the whole of the Illustrations, Maps, &c., 
that appear in the Edition de Luxe. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO0.’S 


Announcements for fhe coming Season. 








NOTICE.—MR. HENRY M. STANLEY’S NEW WORK ON THE CONGO, about which 
we have numercus inquiries, will probably not be ready for publication till the beginning of newt year. 


Nearly Ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, ote £1. 1s. 
A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. SYDNEY 


SMITH, M.A., Rector of Combe-Florey, and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Based on Family Documents 
and the Recollections of Personal Friends, By Stuart J. Rep. Illustrated profusely. 


NEW WORK BY JOSEPH THOMSON, the African Explorer. Mr. 
THOMSON has just returned from Eastern Africa, and is preparing an account of his recent most 
adventurous journey in the Masai country, opening up an entirely new, shorter, and healthier route to 
THE VICTORIA NYANZA, Mr. THomson has been extremely fortunate in being the first to explore 
an ENTIRELY UNIQUE REGION—ethnographically and geographically—a region teeming with intercst. 

Mr. THomson’s personal adventures have been of a perilous character. 
The work will be fully illustrated from Photographs taken by Mr. THOMSON en route, and itis hoped 
will be ready for publication in One octavo volume before Christmas. 


IN THE PRESS.—-NEW WORK ON THE GREAT NORTH-WEST BY STAVELEY HILL, Q.C., M.P. 


FROM HOME TO HOME: being an Account of Two Long Vacations spent at the 
Foot of the Rocky Mountains. By Staveley Hitz, Q.U., M.P. One Volume, demy 8vo, fully illustrated 
by Woodcuts and Photogravures after Photographs and Drawings by the Author and Mrs. SravELEY HILL, 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 
In One Volume, demy 8yo. about 400 pp., sixteen full-page Chromo-lithographs, and Fifteen Lithographs, beauti- 
fully execnted by C. F. KELL, after the Drawings supplied by the Author. Price One Guinea, 
THE SNAKE-DANCE OF THE MOQUIS OF ARIZONA: being a 
Narrative of a Journey from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to the Villages of the Mcqui Indians of Arizona. By 
Joun G. BourkkE, Captain Third U,S. Cavalry. 


In One Volume, royal 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN: Portraits of tho One Hundred Greatest Men 


of History, reproduced from Fire and Rare Steel Engravings. With General Introduction by Rairu 
WALDO EMERSON, 





Popular Edition, now ready, price 6s. ; 
HENRY IRVING’S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, narrated in a Series cf 
Sketches, Chronicles, and Conversations. By JoszEPH Hatron, Author of ‘Clytie, ‘Cruel London,’ ‘The 
Queen of Bohemia,’ ‘ To-day in America,’ ‘ Journalistic London,’ &c. &c. 
A STRUGGLE FOR FAME. By Mrs. Rivpeit. mall post 8vo. cloth, 6s. Formirg 
the new volume of Low’s Standard Novels.’ 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Pay! 
NEEDLEWORK AS ART. By Lady Marian Atrorp, With over a Hundred Wocc- 
cuts, Photogravure?, and other Engravings. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, (Un the press. 
ARTISTS AT HOME. Photographed by J. P. Mayatt, and Reproduced in Facsimil 
by Photo-Engraving on Copper Plates. Edited, with Biographical Notices and Descriptions, by F, G 
STEPHENS. Imperial folio, cloth extra, price 42s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FLY-FISHING FOR SALMON, TROUT, 
AND GRAYLING; with Notes on their Haunts, Habits, and History. By Epwarp HAMILTON, M.D., 
F.LS., &c. Illustrated by a Mezzotint Engraving by Francis SEYMOUR HADEN, Esq., and other Wocdcuts. 
Small post 8vo. printed on handsome paper by Whittingham, cloth extra, 6s. Also, a Large Paper Edition, 
——— only One Hundred Copies have been printed, and cach Copy being numbered from One upwarde ; 
price 10s. 6d. 


AN AMATEUR ANGLER’S DAYS IN DOVE DALE: being an Account of 
My Three Weeks’ Holiday in July and August 1884. By A. A. 18mo, Printed by W. Whittingham, 
Chiswick Press. Fancy boards, ly. y 

*.* Al-o a Large Payer Edition, printed on hand-made paper, parchment binding (100 only printed), price 5s. 

THE ACCURSED LAND;; or, First Steps on the Waterway of Edom. By Lieut.-Col. 

H &E. Cotvit.z, Grenadier Guards, Author of ‘A Riije in Petticoats and Slippers.’ Crown 8vo. clotlextra,. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, with several Maps. Jn the press. 


OUR HANOVERIAN KINGS: a Short History of the Four Georges, embracing the 
Period 1714-1830. By B.C. SkoLrows, M.A. 


NEW VOLUME OF ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS OF ART HISTORY OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 
PAINTING—SPANISH AND FRENCH. By Gurarp W. Sairu, Exetcr Coll. 


Oxon. Crown 8vo. 70 Illustrations, cloth extra, 5s. 
New Volumes of * The Great Musicians ’ Series. 
HAYDN (JOSEPH). By Pave D. Townsend. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 
[in the press, 
SCHUMANN. ByS. A. Furrer Marriaxp. Small post 8vo. cloth, 3s, [Now ready. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 
v 
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NEW FAIRY TALE FOR CHILDREN, WITH COLOURED PICTURES. 


THE PRINCESS NOBODY: 


A TALE OF FAIRYLAND. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


After the Drawings by Richard Doyle, printed in colours by Edmund Evans. 


Post 4to. price 5s. boards. 





. HE PRINCESS NUBODY’ is a 

fairy tale in prose, suggested (and 
illustrated) by the drawings which Mr. 
Richard Doyle made for ‘In Fairyland.’ 
It is believed that young clildren will 
enjoy the drawings even more when con- 
nected by a narrative than when left ‘in 
the air.’ The little romance is on the 
lines of the traditional and ancient fairy 
tales, and especially avoids modern satire 
and allusions smelling of the sacred lamp 
of modern burlesque. The Princess has 
the gift, or rather the malady, of be- 


| 


which much 


coming invisible, 
trouble to her parents and her very 


causes 


numerous wooers. She is finally rescued 
from a malignant fate by the Prince 


| Comical, and with him lives happy ever 


afterwards, while a suitable provision is 
made for her grateful and devoted Black 
Beetle. There is, unfortunately, no moral 
of any description whatever, but, con- 
sidering the activity of modern didactic 


| writing in the press, and in poetry, it is 


hoped that this defect may be overlooked 


| for once. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








LADY BRASSEY. 
In the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the‘ ROARING FORTIES’; 


or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the Sunbeam, in 1883. With nearly 250 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood from Drawings by R. T. Pritchett, and 8 Maps and Charts. 


EDITION DE LUXE, 1 vol. imperial 8vo. price Three Guineas and a Half (only 250 
copies printed). Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. Prospectus and 
Specimen Pages on application. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 1 vol. 8vo. price One Guinea. [Nearly ready. 


THE EARL OF MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 
MEMOIRS of an EX-MINISTER: an Autobiography. By 


the Eart of Matmxssury, G.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s, [On October 1. 


JAMES A. FROUDE, M.A. 
CARLYLE’S LIFE in LONDON: from 1834 to his death in 


1881. By Jamxs A. Froupe, M.A. With Portrait engraved on Steel. 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s, 
[Nearly ready. 











SIR EDWARD SULLIVAN, BART. 
‘STRAY SHOTS,’ Political, Military, Economical, and Social. 


By Sir Epwarp Suturvan, Bart. 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. [On October 1. 


F. ANSTEY, Author of ‘ Vice-Versa.’ 
The BLACK POODLE, and other Stories. By F. Anstey, 


Author of ‘ Vice-Vers4.’ With Frontispiecs by G. Du Maurier and Initial Letters by 
the Author. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. [Nearly ready. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. . 
BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. By F. Max Miuuer, K.M. Hon. 


Doctor of Law in the Univ. of Cambridge ; Foreign Member of the French Institute, 
1 vol. crown 8yo. price 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


JULIAN STURGIS. 
MY FRIENDS AND I. By Juuian Stureis. With Frontis- 


piece. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 5s. 
Contents: Lord Richard and L-—-My Wife and I.—Michael and I. [On October 1. 


A. K. H. B. 
OUR LITTLE LIFE: Essays Consolatory and Domestic, with 


some others. By the Author of ‘ Recreations of a Country Parson’ &c. Second Series, 
crown 8yo, price 3s, 6d. [On October 1. 


F. J. LLOYD. 
The SCIENCE of AGRICULTURE. By F. J. Luoyp. 8vo. 


price 12s. 




















ANDREW LANG. 
CUSTOM and MYTH; Studies of Early Usage and Belief. By 


Anprew Lane, M.A. late Fellow of Merton College, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s, 6d. [Nearly ready. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 






















MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 2 vols. 8vo. price 42s. cloth. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. 
By the Rev. ALFRED EpgrsHgIM, M.A. Oxon. D.D, Ph.D. Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn. 

*The distinctive character and, as we think, the great practical value of this book, lie in the collection of 
what we may call Jewish evidence and illustrations in the Jewish standpoint from which itis written, and in the 
Jewish atmosphere with which itis imbued. A Jew by birth, nurtured in the best Jewish learning, and with a 
large acquaintance with Jewish literature and customs, Dr. Edersheim is a Christian convert and minister, 
evangelical in his views and imbued with a devout feeling.’—BririsH QUARTERLY R&VIEW. 


WITH PREFACE BY J. A ¥RouDé. 2 vols, 8vo. price 28s, cloth. 
IRELAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY; or, The 


Trish Massacres of 1641-2, their Causes and Results. By Mary Hickson, Author of ‘Old Kerry Records.’ 

*,,* In these volumes Illustrative Extracts are given from the unpublished State Papers, the unpublished 

MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Lambeth Library, and the Library of the Royal Dublin Society, relating to the 

Plantations of 1610-39; a Selection from the unpublished Depositions relating to the Massacres, with facsimiles ; 

and the Reports of the Trials of Sir Phelim O'Neil, Lord Muskerry, Vicar-General O’Reilly, and others, in the 
High Court of Justice, 1652-4, from the unpublished MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin. 





EIGHTH EDITION, ENLARGED AND REVISED. 
THE SCIENCE AND ART OF SURGERY. Being a Treatise 


on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and Operations. By. JoHN Eric EricusEy, F.R.C.S,. Surgeon Extraordinary 
to H.M. Queen Victoria; Member of Council and of the Court of Examiners of the Royal College of 
Surgeons; Emeritus Professor of Surgery and of Clinical Surgery in University College; Consulting 
Surgeon te University College Hospital, and to various Medical Charities. The Eighth Edition, enlarged 
and carefully revised. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 8vo. price Two Guineas 
cloth, or 2 vols. 60s, half-bound in russia. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


MILL’S (JOHN STUART) SYSTEM OF LOGIC, RATIO- 


CINATIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 





With 105 Illustrations, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES IN THE OLD 


oe at MUNICH. By CuArLes L, EasTLakE, F,R.1.B.A., Keeper of the National Gallery, 
ndon. 


Also uniform with the above. 


LOUVRE GALLERY, PARIS, | THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN, witk 
with 114 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 55 Illustrations, 5s. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


RANCH NOTES IN KANSAS, COLORADO, THE 
INDIAN TERRITORY, AND NORTHERN TEXAS. By REGINALD ALDRIDGE. With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations engraved on Wood by G. Pearson from Drawings by the Author. 


***Young man, go West!” is the stirring but vague advice constantly ringing in the ears of the rising 
generation. After perusing Mr. Aldridge’s little book, one is tempted to say, ‘‘ Young man, first read ‘ Ranch 
Notes,’ that you may at least furnish your mind with some few ideas as to what stock raising really is, how you 
must live, and how you may prosper.”........Intending emigrants may learn comething from every page, while 
to general readers the book can be recommended as much for its excellent style as for the vivid picture it gives 
of prairie life........Mr. Aldridge seems to have prospered as a stock raiser, and his herd, which numbered in 
the beginning some 600 head, is now to be counted in thousands. It is true that he started with capital, but to 
his industry and pluck must be attributed most of the good fortune which subsequently befell him.’ P 

MORNING Post, 





Third Edition, 8vo. price 16s. cloth. 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY Examined in its 


Relations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, and to the Common or Open-field System of Husbandry : an 
Essay in Economic History. By FzepEric SkEBoHM. With 13 Maps and Plates. 





With 13 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


FARMS AND FARMING. By Grorce Nevitz, M.A. Author of 
* Horses and Riding.’ 


ANTINOUS: an Historical Romance of the Roman Empire: By Grorce 


TAYLOR (Professor HAUSRATH). Translated from the German by J.D. M. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THE BEAUTIES OF FESTUS. With Descriptive Index. By A 


STUDENT. Fcp. 8yvo. price 1s. sewed or 2s, cloth. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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THEOLOGICAL. & RELIGIOUS WORKS. 








An Exposition of the 39 
Articles, 
Historical and Doctrinal. By E. H. 
Browne,’ D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 
Twelfth Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


A Commentary on the 39 
Articles, 


Forming an Introduction to the Theology 


of the Church of England, By the Rev. | 


T. P. Bourtser, LL.D. Crowu 8vo. 6s. 


Conybeare and Howson’s 


Life and Epistles of St. Paul. | 


Three Editions, copiously illustrated. 


Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, and Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s, 


Intermediate Edition, with a Selection | 


of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
square crown 8vo. 21s, 


Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, 


with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. | 


erown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Voyage and Shipwreck | 


of St. Paul; 
With Dissertations on the Life and 
Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and 
Navigation of the Ancients.. By Jamzs 
SmitH. Fourth Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A Handbook to the Bible, 


Or, Guide to the Study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures derived from Ancient Monuments and 
Modern Exploration. By F. R. Conner 
and Lieut. C. R. Conner, R.E, Third 
Edition, Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Lectures on the Origin and 


Growth of Religion, 
As illustrated by the Religions of India. 


By F. Max Mitrer, M.A. Crown 8vyo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


Introduction to the Science 
of Religion, 

Four Lectures delivered at the Royal 

Institution ; with Notes and Illustrations 

on Vedic Literature, Polynesian Mytho- 

logy, the Sacred Books of the East, &c, 

By F. Max Mixer, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Life and Times of Jesus 


the Messiah. 
By the Rev. Atrrep Epxrsuem, M.A. 
Oxon. D.D. Ph.D. Warburtonian Lecturer 
at Lincoln’s Inn. Second Edition, revised. 
2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


The Temporal Mission of 


| the Holy Ghost ; 


Or, Reason and Revelation. By H. E. 
Manninc, D.D. Cardinal-Archbishop. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


| Apologia pro Vita Sua ; 
Being a History of his Religious Opinions 
| by Cardinal Newman. Crown’ 8vo. 6s. 
| 


|The Pentateuch and Book of 


Joshua Critically Examined. 
By J. W. Cotznso, D.D. Bishop of Natal, 
Crown 8yo. 6s. 


Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things ; 
Two Volumes of Sermons. By Jamus 


Martineau, D.D. LL.D. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


Endeavours after the Chris- 
tian Life; 


Discourses. By James Martinzav, D.D. 
LL.D. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


|The Wife’s Manual; 


Or Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on 
Several Occasions. of a Matron’s Life. 
By the late W. Catvert, Minor Canon of 
St. Paul’s. Printed and ornamented in 
the style of Queen Elizabeth's Prayer Book. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 





Spiritual Songs for the 
| Sundays and _ Holidays 
throughout the Year. 


By J.S. B. Monserr, LL.D. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
18mo. 2s. 


Lyra Germanica ; 


Hymns translated from the German by 
Miss C, WixxwortH. Fep. 8vo. ds. 


Christ the Consoler ; 
A Book of Comfort for the Sick. By 
Exzicz Horxins. Third Edition. Fep. 
8vo, 28. 6d, 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 








Works by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 





Homes Without Hands; 
A Description of the Habitations 
of Animals, classed according to 
the Principle of Construction. 
With about 140 Vignettes on 
Wood. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Insects at Home; 
A Popular Account of British 
Insects, their Structure, Habits, 
and Transformations. 8vo. Wood- 
cuts, 10s. 6d. 


Insects Abroad; 


A Popular Account of Foreign 
Insects, their Structure, Habits, 
and Transformations. 8vo. Wood- 
cuts, 10s. 6d. 


Bible Animals ; 


A Description ‘of every Living 
Creature mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures. With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Strange Dwellings; 
A Description of the Habitations 
of Animals, abridged from 
‘Homes Without Hands.’ With 
Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. Popular Edition, 
Ato. 6d. 


Out of Doors; 
A Selection of Original Articles 
on Practical Natural History. 
With 6 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 


Common British Insects; 
Beeties, Morus, AnD BUTTERFLIES. 
Crown 8vo. with 130 Woodcuts, 
3s. 6c. 


Petland Revisited. 


With numerous Iilustrations, 


drawn specially by Miss Margery 





May, engraved on Wood by G. 
Pearson. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 








Works by Dr. G. Hartwig. 





The “am and its Living | 


Wonders. 
With many Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. 


8vo. 


The Polar World; 
A Description of Man and Nature 
in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions of the Globe. Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s.6d. 


The Arctic Regions 
(Extracted from the 
World’). 4to. 6d. sewed. 


‘Polar 


The Tropical World. 
With about 200 Illustrations. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Subterranean World. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


The Aerial World. 
A Popular Account of the Phe- 
nomena and Life of the Atmos- 
phere. Map, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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HIMROD'’S § |/H4Y-FEVER AND COLDSs 


CURE FOR Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ASTHMA|ALKARAM 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, T T 

and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in SM ELLI NG BO LE 9 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ ouly resi reluet’ Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 


he had during his last illness, O/ all Chemists, 4s. remove them, and even when & cold has been neglected 
box, or direct for 4s, 8d. from the undersigned, Per | and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
British Derér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, | Water and rub off the isinglass. 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. AAtress Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street. London, B.0. 





J. J. BELL & SONS’ Juav. Lam. — ‘I 


SECRETE OIL have much pleasure in 


FOR THE HAIR confirming, as far as my 
(Established upwards of 40 years.) . 

Effectually promotes the growth and —- extends, the 

beauty of the hair, and by exerting testimony already 80 


a vigorous action in the capillary ; 
; vessels prevents its felling or be- general in favour of the 






J.J BELL &O1 
SECRETE 


8 coming grey. It is not a dye, and a prepared by 
\ contains nothing but what 1s bene- 


GROWTH jb 
| 





ficial to the preservation of the hair. 
Of Chemists and Perfamers, 


Poste carey peor 1/3, DOUGHTY'S VOICE LOZENGES 


2/3, or 5/3, from the Sole Proprietors Are sold b P 
’ y all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s. 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 2s, 94, 5s. 4d., and 11s. éd, 
1 King Edward St., Newgate S&t., a 
LONDON, E.C. F, NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, 
Established A.p. 1746. Newgate Street, London. Established .p. 1746. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The FAcuLTy pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BRRAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
SupPER, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 

Being without meaty spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, "keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thi d yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable oastalntn feetae no and is specially adapted for 


OF THEHAIR 
F.REWBERY &S0N§ 
LONDON 














early trea 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 





TWO GOLD MEDALS: 
NEW ZEALAND, 1882; CALCUTTA, 1684, 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
The BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 
| Plate Powder CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, &. 


Boxes, 1s,, 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 


PAGE WOODCOCK'S 








“FOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE” 


CLARKES| 





WIND PILLS 


WORLD-FAMED 300D for the cure of WIND on the STOMACH. 


GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 


= GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 


GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 





GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS aris: 
Is warranted to cleazse the blood from all impurities, — from a disordered state of the STOM ra 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores o BOWELS, or LIVER. 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are been 


Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 

each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all | 1s. 13d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. each ; or, should any diff- 

Chemists, Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by culty ocour, enclose, 14, 33. or 54 Bien Be or ag mo Ping 
? . 

THE oe AND MipLaND CounTigs’ Dau@ CoMPANY and they will be sent free by return of mong t, . 














THE GREAT NERVE TONIC. 


BUNTER’S NERVINE. is one of the best NERVE 

S evér discovered. It gives strength to 

Fg psd system, and invigorates the entire 

frame, affording relief and effecting cure in 

many on over which the nerves exert 
control. 


CURES NERVOUSNESS, 

DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, INDIGESTION, 
LOSS OF APPETITE, 

COUGHS, COLDS, &c. 


It is also the best-known remedy for TOOTH-ACHE.—Scee Medical Testimonials. 


From E, Smrru, Esq., Surgeon, Sheraton :—‘ I have 
tried Bunter’s Nervine in many cases, and in every 
iustance permanent relief has been obtained. I strongly 
Tecommend it to the public.’ 


From J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon :-—‘ Very severe 
cases under my care have found instantaneous and 
permanent relief. I therefore recommend its use to 
the profession and the public.’ 


Of all Medicine Vendors, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 











NURSE 





from Gripes, Wind, Colic, Hiccoughs. 


there is peace and comfort where it is used. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ANY DRUG IN THE SLIGHTEST | 
DEGREE NARCOTIC.—ABSOLUTELY SAFE AND CERTAIN. 


BABY SOOTHER. 


This Medicine is unequalled—its effect is almost instantaneous in relieving infants 
A perfect boon to mothers. 
it does ‘not cure every trouble, but it is undeniably the best Infants’ Medicine ever made ; 


Price 1s. per Bottle at all Chemists’, or free by Parcels Post; 
Chemist, St. Paut’s, London, 


EDDA’S | 


It is not a quack ; 


same price, THOS. KEATING, 

















5 is excellent Family 
Medicine is the most 


FRAMPTON’S effective remedy for In- 
digestion, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints. 
For FEMALES these 
removing Headache, De- 
0 pression of Spirits, Dri- 
ness of Sight, Ne’, ous 
Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, Sallowness of 
the Skin, and give a 
healthy bloom to the 
complexion. 
All Chemists at 1s. 1}d. 
and 2s, 9d. per box. 








VALUABLE 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 
WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE 


PURIFYING PILLS 


ted, ty ot 
been pronounced INCURABLE, The 
numerous ver authenticated Testimonials in geoweere ot 
the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and KID 3; 
also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and a SRIN 
DISEASES are sufficient to prove the reat value of this 
DIRECT PURI- 





most uzeful Famil edicine, it being 
FIER OF THE BLOO. 


Many persons have raat a them of 
venting and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates 
they are very benefi in all BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 


In Boxes, price 7}d., te i d., and 2s. 94., by G. WHELPTON 
& SON, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London. and sent free to 
any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 
Stamps. Sold by all Chemists at home and 


at service, both in pre- 





Pills are truly excellent, 


For Toilet, Bathroom, and Nursery. In purchasing demand Wright's and see that ohaas is branded‘ 8APO CARBONIS DETERGEN®.' 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISINFECTING SOAP, 


Never wash withont it and thus ensure protection 
from infectious disease, 


‘In our ——) it has proved most effective in Skiz 
Diseases.’ —Za: 


Unrivalled for the Com- 


* The only true Antiseptic 
yt range Medica) plexion for it cleanses ths 
: Bxin, removes all impuri- 
Recommended by the — ensures its healthy 
entire Medical Faculty, 


USEL BY THE PUBLIO FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, 


PROPRIETORS: To be had of all Chem 


W. V, WRIGHT ACo,, setsize Yeadon, to, trong 
Tablets, 6d. and Is. 


SOUTHWARK, 
LONDON. 
12 


Perfumers, and 
% the civilised 





SOAP. 
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TO STAMP COLLECTORS 


ERY IMPORTANT . 
NOTICE. 


An entirely new, enlarged, and completely revised edition of 


THE CROWN POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 


{s now ready. No pains have been spared 


to make this tlie best and most reliable stamp album ever published at 


the price. No.1, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; ie 2, extra gilt, bevelled boards, &c., 3s, 6d.; No. 3, on thick paper, printed 
= side pniy, half-moroceo, cloth sides, extra gilt, gilt edges, 8s.; No. 4, same binding as No. 3, with clasp, 9s. ; 


THE UNIVERSAL POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS, 


21st Edition. 7s.6d., 9s., 10s., 13s. 9d., 22s. 6d., and 25s. New Supplement to ditto, now 
ready, brought up to 1883, price 2s. 
New Illustrated Descriptive Price List of Postage Stamps, Stamp Albums, Relief Scraps, Transfer Pictures, 


&c. &c., gratis and post free. 


Selections of stamps sent on approval. 





ESTABLISHED 1869, 


WHITFIELD, KING, & CO., Lacey Street, Ipswich. 





DR. WARNER’S 


paapenys:-~apee CORSETS 





Look at my + Corsets I oaty How ever much I bend, my 
bought them last week Coraline won't br reak. 


More than One Million Pairs already Sold. 


The large sale of Coraline has conclusively 
proved it superior to horn or whalebone. Its 
unbreakable nature strongly recommends it to 
ladies who like pliable and comfortable Corsets 
consistent with shapeliness and support. 

A new pair will be given in any case where 
the Coraline breaks with six months’ ordinary 
wear. See each pair is stamped ‘Dr. WaRnzR.” 

Retail Prices :—White or 
Drab, 4s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 78. 6d. ; 


Black, 4s.6d., 6s. 11d. , 8s. 6d, ‘sean YOR man 
By Parcels Post 6d. extra. 


TO BE HAD OF DRA‘ERS AND LADIES’ OUTFITTERS, 











For M ot Abd and Hips. 


Bans. PATENT ABDOMINAL 
Papers. Patel Le (me mr qecineuiihetans 








adjusting. Price = 2hs. 
intendent, Ladies’ "Dopertenent, Catalogue 


BAILEY’S E ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


Accurately fitted, upon which the utility of these 
— entirely. de Baik te.4a pone. light, and poems. 
0s. 6d., 148. 6d., 178. Gd. 
eac me or keebenba a "the circumference ut 
calf. ‘ankle. and instep. Tilustrated Catalogue free. 


BAILEY’S TRUSSES. 


Covered in Gum Elastic, indestructible, perfectly im- 
pervious, and very cheap, suitable for infants oF the 
th. (The aqeaip of wearing a Truss, es: 

a werm bath, is not generally understood. ‘Bor 

with or ben pa springs. Rng A nown description 

——— e premises usses repaired and 
The most — cases are courted. 

Titastratea Catalogue free. 


BALLEY’s. IMPROVED CHEST- 
=e Aspine BR. —Invaluable Ld growing 
children. Price 12s. — Sicate age. Catalogue free. 


BAILEY’S AIR & WATER BEDS, 


E OR HIR 
CRUTCHES, ‘NEMA ‘APPARATUS, &e. 
lustrated Catalogue free 


W. H. BAILEY & SON 
38 (late 16) OXFORD STREET, W. 


























(Siz doors from Hanway Street.) 





The “ EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. 


7 bY er THE ee AND = MEDICAL PROFESSION. 





AWARDS. AWARDS. 

= THIRTEEN 
TEN PRIZE CERTIFICATES 

MEDALS. OF MERIT. 





MATTRESS on polished pitch-pine frame. Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Bedsteads, 
The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Chair. | The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Couch. a) ba) ~ a" Bed-Rest. 


The ‘ Excelsior’ Invalid Bed. 


| The ‘ Excelsior’ 
Illustrated Descriptive Circulars & Price Lists from CHORLTON 


rE DUGDALE, Manchester. 
13 























































i alsicesnneemmnsiemenetetianell 
PERFECTION ! PURITY! 
A PERFECT WALTON’S 
MARKING INK | x alopERMA 
WITHOUT HEAT. | a, - 
No Trouble. 
«cq WALTON’S 7 d 
’ 
FLORA NIGRA’ | ice ngh- 
Claims to be the only successful | effects of 
pre ing the abo pelas, 
advan r Writing, Etching, ther un- 
r Dra on Linen, Calico, &c. | ther. Itis sightly’ disfigurements 
It can be used with any clean (natural or accidental) on the 
stamp or steel pen, and cannot be » neck, arms, and hands. 
removed without ‘destroying the Its cooling and refreshing 
fabric. qualities will be found a great 
*,* Invaluable to Hotels and luxury after the promenade or drive. 
ay ay price Is., 28. 6d., to 21s. Price 28. 6d., 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., &C. 


‘ost free for 13 stamps. Sold by 
Chemists and Stationers, $c. 








Post free 33 stamps. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





SIMPLICITY ! 


ELECTRO-PLATING AND 
GILDING AT HOME. 


WALTON’S 
ARGENTINE 


Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated 
rass, Nickel 


WALTON’S AURINE, 
A Bolution of Gold for Re-gildin, 
cheap Jewellery, Silver, &c., equa 
to solid Gold. hen ladies wish 
to chanee Silver Trinkets into Gold, 
this will be found most conveniert. 
Price 2s. 6d. and 5s.6d. Post free 
for 33 Stamps. Sold by Silversmiths. 
Chemists, and Ironmongers. 


Proprietor, T. WALTON, Haverstock Hill, London, and 3 Upper Hill 8t., Richmond. 





‘Is as nearly taste- 
less as Cod Liver Oil 
can be.’—Lancet. 

*No nauseous eructa- 
tions follow after it is 
swallowed.’ 

Medical Press. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, 


aliens Hanby 


“Perfécted” 


ry, 


COD-LIVER OIL 


It can be borne and 

9 digested by the most 
delicate ; is the only oil 
which does not ‘repeat,’ 
and for these reasons the 
most efficacious kind in 
use. In capsuled bottles 
only, at 1s.4d., 2s. 6d, 





PLOUGH COURT, TRADE ee \\ wane 4s. 9d., and 9s. Soli 
LOMBARD ST,, LONDON, A.d. me every where. 
THE SPECIFIC FOR At 2/9, 4/6, 
and 11/- 
NEURALGIA. .. 2: 
® Everywhere. 
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approved. 


USE IN HIGHEST CIRCLES. 
WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIENTAL, 
TOOTEL 
PASTE. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 
PEARLY WHITE AND SounD TEETH, firm and healthy Gums, so 
essential to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by this 
refined toilet luxury, composed of pure ingredients medically 
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Jack’s Courtship. 


A SAILORS YARN OF LOVE AND SHIPWRECK. 


By W. Cuark RwsseEtt. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE NIGHT PASSES. 


NE after another the passengers returned to the cuddy, urged, 
and, as I might tell by hearing his voice, even commanded, 
by Captain Thompson to do so. The last to arrive was Captain 
Jackson and his wife. It was now eleven o’clock, and there stood 
yet six or seven hours betwixt us and the dawn of day. The 
pumps clanked incessantly with a throbbing, thrashing sound, and 
there were times when you would hear the water washing about 
the decks as the ship rolled. 

As the time wore on, some of the passengers dozed: Miss 
Grant fell asleep with her head on her mother’s shoulder, Mr. and 
Mrs. Marmaduke Mortimer slumbered with their arms twined 
round each other, the Joyces’ nurse snored loudly ; bat though the 
others closed their eyes you'd notice first one and then another 
start up with a look of fright, and then give a wild kind of sigh 
and sit listening with heavy eyes to the clanking of the pumps. 
Once, after exchanging a few words with Aunt Damaris whose 
spirits I did my utmost to sustain, I looked at Florence and found 
her asleep with her head against my breast. She had removed 
her hat and her hair sparkled in the light as though a packet of 
gold-dust had been hove over it, and the scent of it was as sweet 
as eglantine. Lovelier she had never looked, with the lashes of 
her closed eyes dark upon her delicate cheeks, her red lips parted, 
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her tender bosom softly rising and falling, her hands like snow- 
flakes placed on her lap. As I looked at her I thought of Clifton, 
our first meeting, my early love-dream, her luxurious home, her 
faithfulness to me. Heart alive! think of me holding her, watch- 
ing her, to the dirge of the ringing pumps out in the blackness on 
the maindeck, whilst the rain squalls shrieked upon the skylights 
and every fresh heave of the ship was more sluggish and sickly than 
the last! Turning, I saw Aunt Damaris with her head inclined 
forward and her eyes upon my darling. 

‘Is she asleep, Mr. Seymour ?’ 

‘Yes, hush! pray let her sleep.’ 

‘Oh, what would her father feei if he knew what we were un- 
dergoing ?’ she exclaimed. 

‘He parted with her lightly enough,’ I whispered. ‘He is an 
old traveller and knows the danger of the sea. He could not 
wonder that she should be in peril, for that is every one’s risk who 
sails the ocean; but what would he say if he knew whose arm 
supported her, if he knew whose breast pillowed her ?’ 

‘He did not know you; some one must have prejudiced him 
against you,’ she said. 

‘ But I have a friend to plead for me if ever it should come to 
that,’ said I, gently ; ‘ you see she loves me—-look at her!’ I con- 
tinued, softly drawing back that she might plainly behold the 
sleeping girl: ‘ you would not part us now, Miss Hawke ?’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Seymour, it is not the time to think of such things! 
Indeed I would not part you—I liked you much as Mr. Egerton— 
you should have been candid, sir. It has been a long deception 
and you are both guilty; but indeed I would not part you. No. 
There is too much sihcerity—it is too late. to object. May God 
preserve us!’ she suddenly exclaimed. 

No more was said. The time passed, but I could not tell the 
hours, for no bells were sounded and I durst not move to draw out 
my watch, lest I should awaken Florence. Aunt Damaris fell 
asleep, and drooping against me favoured me with the weight of 
her angular body. Once the notion came into my head of old 
Hawke coming into the cuddy and looking at us three, and the 
fancy of the expression on his face set me laughing. But merri- 
ment was not a thing to live long in that cuddy. Presently the 
navy man, who had been on deck for a few minutes, came below 
again, and seeing me wide awake, exclaimed, ‘I doubt if they'll 
be able to keep her afloat till daybreak. What a cursed dilemma 
to drag us into? Itserves meright. What the devil business had 
I to go to Australia in a sailing ship!’ 

His loud voice woke up everybody but the children; and 
painful it was to witness the general rush of consternation into 
the faces of the people as they opened their eyes and heard the 
clanking of the pumps. 

‘Oh, Jack!’ cried Florence, ‘have I been asleep? You have 
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had to support me! How thoughtless I am!’ And Aunt Damaris 
exclaimed ‘Oh, Mr. Seymour, I hope I have not tired you. How 
good you are to let me rest.’ 

‘Pity that naval man refuses to learn how to whisper,’ said I. 
‘ However, since you are both awake, I'll just step on deck and 
see what’s doing.’ 

‘Who’s that to leeward there?’ called out Mr. Thornton from 
the weather side of the poop. _I answered and approached him. 
Then Daniel, who stood near the foremost quarter-boat, joined us. 

‘The captain has told me your story, Mr. Seymour,’ said the 
chief mate. ‘You must let me shake an old brother sailor by 
the hand. I never could have guessed from your behaviour that 
you had been one of us, and of this employ too, in your time.’ 
We shook hands. ‘Sorry indeed that your grand romance 
should have a chapter of shipwreck in it.’ 

‘ May we all be spared to finish the story, Mr. Thornton!’ 

‘Why, do you doubt it, Jack?’ exclaimed Daniel. ‘ Mr. 
Thornton told me you had noticed the shift of course. I’m 
trying for your island—it’s our only chance now.’ 

‘The bulkhead’s staunch enough, I believe; if not, the 
pumps could have kept its drainings under,’ said the chief mate ; 
‘the mischief is abaft; the stem of that cursed cowardly 
steamer has shaken the old fabric open.’ 

‘What water have you?’ 

‘Four and a half feet was the last report,’ answered Daniel, 
speaking quietly. ‘I’m only waiting till daylight to get away.’ 

‘The whole business of the boats is ordered in your mind, I 
suppose ?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, yes! Ill give you the programme. First, you will have 
charge of the gig; you can have the boatswain and five of the 
crew, the two ladies, yourself—nine; that’s her freight. She’s a 
good boat and sails nicely.’ 

‘I am quite satisfied.’ 

‘I shall take command of the long-boat, with five seamen and 
twenty-one passengers of all kinds. Mr. Thornton and the 
second mate will have the two port quarter-boats, numbering 
thirty souls, and the third mate and carpenter the starboard 
quarter-boats, numbering thirty souls.’ 

‘How do you reckon St. Paul’s bears, Daniel ?’ 

‘About south by west now.’ 

It’ll bear south at daybreak,’ said the chief mate. 

‘I suppose the boats are all ready—there’ll be nothing 
missing ?’ said I. 

‘Oh, they’ve been seen to,’ answered Daniel. ‘Have you 
been bitten by that impudent naval officer that you ask such a 
question? You heard him about the side-lights? He’d criminate 
me if he could. But how many sailing ships show their lights in 
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the midst of such an ocean as this?’! and he then told me how 
the disaster had happened. The second mate was in charge; 
there were two hands stationed on the look-out forward. 
Nothing was seen of the steamer until she was close aboard, and 
then all three of her lights seemed to jump out of the darkness 
at once. The Strathmore’s helm was put hard up, the second 
nate thinking, from the position of the steamer’s red light, that 
she would cross our bows; simultaneously, the helm of the 
steamer was starboarded, and like a flash her stem took the 
ship’s starboard bow close to the cathead, slewing the vessel 
round and heeling her over, as I have described. The fellows 
forward sprang off the forecastle to get clear from the falling 
spars; for some minutes all was wild confusion ; and when the 
steamer was looked for, she had utterly vanished. ‘I had hoped 
to keep her afloat,’ said Daniel, always talking quietly, like a 
man who had made up his mind and saw the idleness of worry 
and any further trouble; ‘but as that can’t be, why, we must 
turn to and save our lives, Jack; and that I hope may be done.’ 

‘What distance do you make St. Paul’s?’ 

‘It'll be about seventy-five or eighty miles when we start 
for it.’ 

‘And the weather ?’ 

‘ There’s an improvement in the glass; a small one, it’s true, 
but enough to prove that there’s nothing worse behind this.’ 

‘Well, God preserve us all!’ said I. ‘Four and a half feet of 
water in the hold in spite of that fierce pumping, eh?’ And 
with a kind of shiver for the wind that, when it becomes raw, 
will blow shrill into one’s marrow when one has had no sleep for 
a night, I went below, just in time to escape a heavy shower that 
rattled upon the deck like a hundred buckets of snipe-shot cap- 
sized from aloft. ; 

‘Well, what’s the news?’ said Captain Jackson in his noisy 
voice, as I sat down in my old place, whilst Florence put her arm 
through mine, as if she would keep me there now that she had 
me again. I felt that it would be cruel and useless to conceal 
the truth; so I answered: ‘The water gains slowly upon the 
ship in spite of the pumps, and the captain proposes to leave her 
at daybreak.’ 

Mr. Thompson Tucker dashed his hands to his face, and 
groaned and writhed like a man in torment. A new shade of 
pallor came into every face, and Aunt Damaris said, in a choking 
voice, ‘ What is to become of us, then?’ 

‘Why ?’ I replied, cheerfully, ‘we shall take refuge in St. 
Paul’s Island, where we are bound in a very short time to make 
our existence known to a passing vessel who will convey us to the 
Cape or to Australia.’ 


* Few, indeed, in those days, and few enough in thesé, though the necessity 
has increased a hundredfold since then, owing to the number of steamships now 
afloat. 
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‘Oh, Marmaduke, what a frightful position for us to be in!’ 
shrieked the young wife, flinging both her arms around her 
husband’s neck and staring wildly round at us. 

‘No, no, don’t call it frightful, Mrs. Mortimer,’ said I; ‘think 
how much worse it might be. We have good boats; the weather 
is full of promise; we have but a short distance to sail; and our 
rescue cannot be-long delayed.’ 

But I could not comfort them. Captain Jackson roared out 
the wildest abuse of the ship, her captain and officers, damnea 
them as unprofessional rascals who had brought all hands into 
the worst mess that had ever befallen a vessel’s company, and 
swore if they were saved he’d have them tried at the Old Bailey. 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant moaned and wept together, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marmaduke Mortimer sobbed in each other’s arms, the children 
woke up and cried bitterly, utterly distracting their unhappy 
parents, the nurse grew hysterical and cried out wildly for her 
mother, and Mrs. Jackson crouched down on the sofa, with her 
face buried in her arm. The most heroical of them was Mrs. 
O’Brien. She cried to Mr. Thompson Tucker, ‘ We're not to be 
saved by weeping. Let’s be manly for God’s sake, or what’ll we 
do? Ye all hear what Mr. Egerton says—that it might be worse. 
Let’s think of that, and, instead of groaning and cursing like 
Captain Jackson yonder, who, as a sailor, should be helping our 
spirits instead of terrifying us with his words, put our trust in 
Captain Thompson and his officers and ask God to watch over us.’ 

‘ Bravely spoken, Mrs. O’Brien !’ I cried. 

‘ We shall have to leave every stick we own behind us—d—— 
them,’ roared Captain Jackson, shaking his fist at the skylight. 

Florence, leaning on my arm, said nothing ; Aunt Damaris on 
the other side sat like a stone statue, with her mouth moving as 
though she talked to herself. When the poor people had calmed 
down a bit, I advised them to make use of the short time that 
remained by putting themselves into their warmest clothes and 
pocketing such valuables as were of a portable kind, but I 
recommended them not to hamper themselves too much in that 
way, ‘because,’ said I,‘the deeper you sink the boats the worse 
off you'll be ; and then again, I have heard of a man trying to get 
into a boat, dropping overboard and going down like a stone, 
because he had crammed eighty pounds of gold into his shirt; 
whereas,’ said I, ‘if it hadn’t been for that dead weight the others 
could have fished him out and saved his life.’ Most of them 
acted on my advice, hastily going into their cabins. I then 
prevailed upon Aunt Damaris and my darling to go and clothe 
themselves in their warmest attire; and whilst they were at that 
job, I went to my cabin and shifted my togs, putting on warm 
socks, half-boots, pilot-cloth trousers and jacket, a flannel shirt, and 
the like ; for, thought I, if the wind holds to the southward, and 
we have to pass to-morrow night in an open boat, we shall need all 
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the warmth that clothes can give us. I also stowed a. small 
compass away in my pocket, a burning glass, some tin boxes of wax 
matches, and my pistol, along with a couple of handsful of cart- 
ridges. For awhileI stood considering what other things I might 
need, and then my eyes settling upon the box of clothes I should 
be leaving to go to the bottom, I fell intoa short reverie, thinking 
of Morecombe, what he would do, how he would behave were he 
with us, what my love for Florence had brought us both to—for, 
to be sure, I had been the innocent cause of her making this 
voyage, as she had been the cause of my making it; of what 
Aunt Damaris had said about it being too late to think of 
separating my darling and me now, and so on; pondering over a 
world of things in a short time as a man can, almost as fast as he 
dreams ; till the noise of the pumps and some order bawled on the 
poop almost over my head broke into my reverie and recalled me 
to myself. 

The passengers had been wonderfully expeditious; they did 
not love shutting themselves up in their cabins now, even for five 
minutes; and when I re-entered the cuddy I found them all 
there, and Florence in the act of quitting her cabin. She had 
arrayed herself in a warm, turban-shaped hat, a jacket lined with 
fur, a dress of good thick material, and she carried a waterproof 
cloak over her arm. Aunt Damaris was swathed in the same 
remarkable cloak she wore in the English Channel, the hood of it 
lying on her back ; what she wore under it I couldn’t tell, but no 
doubt she looked after herself. When I next pulled out my watch 
it was five o’clock. The hours, one by one, had gone by quickly 
enough; yet when I came to look back upon them all, they 
appeared to have made a fearfully long night. I knew by the 
erectness of the hull in the water, that there was now but little 
weight in the wind; but I also knew by the inexpressible charac- 
ter of her rolling that she must be channels deep by this time, and 
that the order for us to leave her could not be much longer 
delayed. However, I was mightily comforted by feeling that there 
would be comparatively smooth water. All the time the pumps 
were kept going. It was like listening tothe thumping and sing- 
ing of engines. It made one wonder that human beings could 
maintain such labour as that; but then we not only had a large 
crew, but gangs of *tweendeck and steerage passengers had volun- 
teered for the work, so that there was rest enough between whiles 
for the people. 

Shortly after five, the steward and a couple of his mates arrived 
with hot coffee, biscuit, cold fowl, ham, and such matters ; and at 
the same time Daniel came down the companion ladder. He 
looked terribly haggard and worn, yet glanced round him with a 
brave smile, and not knowing, maybe, that I had told them we 
were to leave the ship at dawn, he said to the passengers: ‘ This 
will be our last breakfast aboard the Strathmore. We have done 
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our best to keep her afloat, but the steamer has knocked her into 
a basket, and she’s bound to sink. The utmost we could do was 
to keep her on the surface till daylight enabled us to go to work 
to leave her quietly and without risk. The dawn’ll be here very 
soon now; ladies and gentlemen, pray fall to—eat heartily. I 
assure you there is no danger ; the seais smooth, there is promise 
of a fine day, we shall find a refuge on St. Paul’s Island, and the 
rest will be but a trifling tax on our patience.’ 

The stewards seized the coffee-pots and went round the table 
filling the cups. The passengers were too wearied, too exhausted, 
they had talked over their situation too freely, to bother the 
captain with any questions. You'd notice that none of them 
would seat themselves at the table; and to an extent I could 
understand their superstitious recoil from doing at such a time as 
this the same as they had done when all was safe, and the brave 
ship was bearing them buoyantly over the seas. ‘There are 
moments when one shrinks from custom, and you saw that shrink- 
ing now, as one or the other would go to the table and then return 
to his old ‘place—the place he had occupied all night,—with a 
plate, and eat mechanically. After great persuasion I induced 
Florence and her aunt to drink some hot coffee, and to take a bite. 
For myself, I made a good meal; I fancied I might come to feel 
the need of it presently, and I was resolved, if ever I was forced to 
give in, it should not be for the want of looking ahead and 
calculating that a very great deal might happen. Daniel also 
stowed a good meal away, but ate very hurriedly, and went on deck 
to send Mr. Thornton and the second mate below, before I had 
got half-way through the plateful I was pitching into. I did not 
notice how the others fared, giving all my attention to my darling 
and her aunt; but Mr. Thornton had not been five minutes below 
when, glancing at the skylight, I saw the grey dimness of dawn 
upon the glass; at the same moment the weary champing of the 
pumps ceased, and a loud voice shouted down the companion ‘ On 
deck, please, all the passengers!’ 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE LAST OF THE ‘STRATHMORE.’ 


Tis was the cry I for one had been waiting the whole blessed 
night for, and when it came rattling down the hatchway in the 
hoarse, coarse voice of the third mate, there was a scramble amon 

the most of us; up bundled Captain Jackson and his wife, the 
Mortimers, the Joyces with their children, snatched in theirs and 
the nurse’s arms,and Mr. Thompson Tucker. Mr. Thornton took 
charge of Mrs. O’Brien, and the second mate of Mrs, and Miss 
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Grant. Then followed Aunt Damaris, Florence, and I; and the 
doctor formed the tail of the terrified procession. 

One could see the ship plain enough now, and it was like a 
shock to mark how deep she lay. The water seemed flush with 
her covering board, and every roll of her on the swell that came 
running out of the north-east hove the rail of her topgallant 
bulwarks to the surface of the sea; so that on the maindeck you 
might have washed your face in the ocean by putting your head 
at such moments over the side. But I had no leisure for more than 
a swift glance round. They had got tackles on the yardarms and 
were hoisting the long-boat out of the chocks to launch her. 
Hands were stationed at the falls of the quarter-boats and gig, 
and I saw that Daniel meant todo everything quickly and at once. 
He sung out to us to be good enough to keep together until the 
boats were alongside, calling out to me, ‘Get the ladies into the 
gig when she’s brought to the gangway, Seymour, then take your 
place in her, and the men who belong to your boat will join you.’ 
I looked aft, and cried to the fellows who were stationed at the 
gig, ‘ Which gangway will you bring her to?’ ‘ Port gangway, 
sir,’ one of them answered. The order was then given to lower 
away the boats; they dropped into the water simultaneously, the 
men in them nimbly unhooking the fall blocks; and seizing 
Florence and Aunt Damaris each by the arm, I called out, ‘ Shall 
we go on the maindeck, Captain ? ’ ‘ Ay,’ he answered ; and forth- 
with the three of us went down the poop ladder to the port gang- 
way. 
A couple of hands brought the gig to the gangway, two being 
in her. Mr. Thornton, from the break of the poop, sung out ‘ Be 
as sharp as you can, Mr. Seymour: we want that gangway.’ I 
took Florence by the arm, and the men in the boat standing by to 
receive her, I waited till the swell brought the gig close, and then 
fairly lifted her into the hands of the two seamen. ‘ Now, Miss 
Hawke,’ cried I. She hung back with a white face, and a kind of 
swooning roll of the eyes. But you only needed to feel the ship 
under your feet to understand that every moment was precious. 
‘Have no fear,’ said I. ‘Why, we must be quick or the vessel 
will founder whilst you hesitate. Here, my lad, take the lady’s 
arm ;’ and, helped by the man I had called to, I raised the poor old 
lady clean off her feet, and watching for a chance, bundled her 
carefully into the arms of the men inthe boat. ‘ Now, then, boys, 
in with you!’ I shouted to the two sailors who had brought the 
boat around. ‘ Where’s the bo’sun? Shilling!’ I bawled, ‘ where’s 
Shilling ? ’ 

‘Here, sir,’ he shouted, tumbling out of the crowd on the 
other side of the deck. 

‘You're to go along with me, Shilling, I think ?’ said I. 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Then jump in.’ 
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He did so, I followed, the fellow in the bow shoved off, and we 
backed the boat to a distance of about ten times her length from 
the ship’s side, and there waited. 

With a couple of oars over, the gig kept her position, and we 
in her sat looking at the ship and the people leaving her, never 
speaking. Florence and her aunt occupied the stern sheets on 
either hand of me. The men crouched upon the thwarts, and it 
was strange to see how identical was the gaze they fastened upon 
the sinking vessel. Presently we heard a muffled cheer given 
on the starboard side of the ship, and the boatswain said, ‘ The 
captain’ll have left her, sir—he’ll have been the last man.’ It 
was strange that such a shout as this should have been sent up, 
but somehow Englishmen have a habit of cheering, and most often 
they don’t know why they do it. In a few minutes we saw the 
long-boat backing clear of the vessel’s stern; she was followed by 
the other boats, and they came to a halt in a cluster upon the sea 
about fifty fathoms clear of the ship. We rowed towards them, 
and when we were close Daniel stood up in the long-boat. 

‘Seymour,’ he called out, ‘ we'll wait to see the last of her. 
Ladies, you must keep up your courage. You are in charge of a 
sailor.’ 


Florence smiled wanly; Aunt Damaris hid her face in her 
hands. 

‘What’ll be the true course, Captain Thompson?’ I called, 
giving him his title before all those people. 

‘Due south,’ he answered. ‘ The distance, as close as I can 
reckon it, will be within eighty miles. You'll be able to guess 
your rate of sailing, Seymour, and if we should part company, 
haul to the norrard if you don’t sight the island after having 
made that distance, for you may be sure you’ve missed it.’ 

I waved my hand to signify assent. 

‘Tl lead the way,’ he continued, ‘and you and the others will 
stiek to my skirts whilst wind and weather permit. [I'll hoist two 
lanterns at my masthead, which will tell you where I am when 
it comes dark. Every boat will show a light at her masthead.’ 

I inquired if we had the means of showing a light, and was 
told by one of the men that there was a small lantern in the bows 
along with a can of oil and a packet of meshes. 

‘ Keep a bright look-out for ships, Seymour,’ cried Daniel, and 
having no further instructions to give me, he sat down. 

I glanced from one living freight to another; the boats looked 
crowded, especially the long-boat, yet they were not loaded above 
their capacity. The excitement of leaving the ship was too fresh, 
perhaps, to suffer the influence of those deep and wild and 
passionate feelings which come to people in our situation to 
make itself felt. I thought I could see an expression of mingled 
bewilderment and awe in most of the faces which gleamed over 
the low gunwales, as if stupefaction were slowly yielding to 
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thrilling wonderment; as though, as the ship sank her sides 
deeper and deeper, she left room in the souls of the watchers for 
the reception of the fearful immensity of the ocean in whose heart 
they were floating. The murmur of people talking came from 
every boat, with the wailing of a baby, or the call of one member 
of a divided family to another. You’d notice the tendency of the 
sea to separate us; how subtly it would sneak one boat’s head off 
round to west and another to north, meantime insensibly widen- 
ing the intervals till their crews threw over a couple of oars to 
bring the little craft into a cluster afresh. 

‘ Why are we waiting here?’ asked Aunt Damaris, in a voice 
that seemed to give her pain to use. 

‘The captain wants to see the last of his ship,’ I replied. 
‘The delay is of little consequence. The presence of that ship 
breaks the fall of those poor ignorant people there from the 
security of her decks to their present situation; they will be 
fitter to bear the loneliness of the sea by the time she has gone, 
than had she vanished immediately after they had entered the 
boats.’ 

‘Can I say a word to you, sir?’ exclaimed the boatswain, who 
was sitting with his back against the mast which the men had 
stepped whilst she was being hauled to the gangway. 

‘Certainly,’ I replied; and perceiving that he wanted me to 
go to him, I got up. ‘ What is it, Shilling ?’ 

‘ Only this, sir,’ said he, in a hoarse whisper; ‘am I to go on 
a callin’ of ye Egerton, or is Seymour now the word? I heerd 
the captain call you Seymour.’ 

‘Oh!’ said I, ‘you may call me Seymour now. The skipper 
blowed the gaff last night in his worry, and the murder’s out, Jim.’ 

‘Right,’ said he, ‘and Seymour it is ;’ on which I returned to 
my place. 

Scarcely a quarter of an hour had passed since we left the 
ship when she foundered. All that while it was wonderful to me 
that she should float, for she was so deep that the line of the 
water was above the channel dead-eyes, and little more was visible 
of her than her forecastle rail and her poop, slightly rising towards 
the taffrail. We in the gig were all looking at her when one of 
the men sang out, ‘There she goes!’ and she went down head 
foremost slowly, lifting her counter well out as if she were pitch- 
ing over a heavy surge; the sun at that instant came swelling 
out of the misty canopy in the east in a burst of glorious radiance, 
sailing fair into a space of blue which it made a dazzling light of; 
the blinding beam struck deep into the ocean, and rolled up to 
the ship on the brows of the swells in a fan-shaped wake of silver 
glory: and amid this wonder of liquid effulgence the ship went 
down. You saw the rush of the expelled air from her hold setting 
the water boiling as her decks sank into it. She buried her bow- 
sprit, but after the hull had vanished with a flash of sunlight off 
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her wet stern windows and counter, she righted, and her masts 
stood up true and defiant, and then the maintopsail was sucked 
down, and the topgallantsail followed, and then the royal yard, 
and for the space of a breath you saw the red vane at the royal 
masthead flickering like a flame in the slant of a swell that was 
shadowed by its brow, and when next you looked, there was the 
great ocean heaving into the heavens, and nothing to break the 
frightful continuity of the liquid girdle but the staring white 
shoulders of clouds low down in the north, and the greyness in 
the east thinning out into blue sky under the sun. 

Florence shivered, and I whispered a few words of encourage- 
ment to her. When the ship was gone, they raised a faint cheer 
in the quarter-boat in charge of the second mate, but all the 
others witnessed the departure in dead silence. The long-boat 
then hoisted her sail, the rest did the same, and, placing the small 
compass I had found in the boat at my feet, 1 gathered up the 
yoke-lines whilst the boatswain hauled the sheet of the little 
lugsail aft, and headed the gig due south in the wake of the 
long-boat. The breeze was about south-west by west, very light, 
little more than a draught indeed. I thought, by the appearance 
of the swell, that it would haul to the eastward later on, and 
perhaps come on a fresh wind. Our boat was a six-oared gig, long 
and narrow; I forget her exact dimensions, but stem and stern 
she’d fairly cover the whole length of the Strathmore’s taffrail 
when she hung at the stern davits. She was, indeed, the captain’s 
boat, used by him for going ashore when at anchor in port, and 
was a handsome little craft, fitted with brass rowlocks, gratings, 
and so forth; and a stout short mast that stepped very securely, 
and a brand new bit of a lugsail. There had been stowed in her 
bows two breakers or small water-casks, and under the stern-sheets 
(for there were no lockers) several tins of preserved meat with a 
knife for opening them, some tin cases of biscuit such as was 
eaten in the cuddy, a small bag of ship’s bread, several bottles of 
wine and spirits, a large piece of cooked salt beef rolled up in 
canvas, and a few other eatables the nature of which I forget. 
Used moderately, I reckoned that for nine of us there were 
provisions and water sufficient to last us about a week. 

We had not been sailing ten minutes when I found the gig 
the fastest of the boats. The two lifeboats lagged most; the 
long-boat, though a clumsy round-bowed craft, with the beam of 
a Dutchman, held her own with the other two quarter-boats; but 
the gig slipped through the water so fast that, to keep astern of 
the long-boat, we had again and again to slacken away the sheet. 

‘When do you think we shall reach the island, Mr. Seymour ?’ 
asked Aunt Damaris. 

‘ Why, by this time to-morrow I hope we shall all be ashore on 


it,’ I replied ; ‘unless, which will be better, we are picked up by 
a passing vessel.’ 
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‘There ought to be no lack of them hereabouts, sir,’ exclaimed 
Shilling. 

‘We're a trifle too far to the south’ard perhaps,’ I replied: 
‘though I don’t know, it is not unusual for vessels bound to the 
east’ard to sight St. Paul’s, and we're north of that island, at 
present, anyway.’ 

‘It'll be a bitter long night,’ said Florence, with a frightened 
look around the sea. 

‘ Keep up, keep up, my sweet one,’ I murmured in a low voice, 
bending towards her. ‘Before the night comes, the whole day 
must pass, and the long hours of sunlight may bring us succour,’ 
and I fell to caressing her hand. 

I could not flatter myself that, if the night came down dark 
with wind, we should be able to keep the other boats com- 
pany ; and, lightly as Daniel had sung out to me to head to the 
norrard, if, after reckoning we had traversed eighty miles of water, 
I should find no island heaving in view, it was a fearful thing to 
contemplate missing that speck of a rock, and having to cruise 
about for it without sextant or chart, in a small open boat in the 
midst of the hugest of all the oceans, if you calculate that waste 
of water to start from the South American cape and to end where 
Australia begins. Such thoughts as these would set me looking 
at the men. There were six of them, counting Shilling, and 
they were all Englishmen, which, to be sure, was a good job. Two 
of the five were ordinary seamen, youngish, burned-up fellows, 
and the other three hairy, ablebodied chaps; all of them variously 
dressed ; one in blue jersey and coat, another in a red shirt, the 
bo’sun in a sleeved waistcoat, a fourth in sea-boots and a yellow 
sou’wester, and soon. Every man of them had a quid of tobacco 
in his cheek, and now and again, one or another would spit over 
the side, and watch the yellow salival froth go astern just to guess 
our speed, and then give a slow twist round on the thwart to have 
a look at the other boats, and a squint at the weather to windward. 
At the first set-off I’d find them peering at me critically, as if it 
bothered them to understand how a passenger had been put in 
charge of a boat over the bo’sun’s head. I took note of this at the 
time, but it was not until we had been sailing along for an hour, 
that it came into my head to speak to them. 

‘ My lads,’ said I, ‘ has the bo’sun told you who I am ?’ 

‘ No, they know nothing about it, Mr. Seymour,’ responded the 
bo’sun. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘as your lives have been committed to my 
charge, it’s proper I should tell you that I knocked off the sea 
three years ago, when I was second mate, with a chief mate’s 
certificate in my pocket, after having had seven and a half years 
of it in the employ to which the Strathmore belonged.’ 

‘ That’s quite right, mates,’ exclaimed the bo’sun. ‘ Ye’re in 
good hands. Mr. Seymour and I are old shipmates. It took me 
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aback to see him aboard the Strathmore in the river. I reckoned 
he had come to sling his hammock afresh, the land not yielding 
him weevils enough, and the likes of such delicacies.’ 

The men grinned, and one of them said, ‘ No fear, sir, we shall 
be all right along with you.’ 

‘Oh, then, Mr. Seymour, you knew the bo’sun before?’ 
exclaimed Aunt Damaris, looking at him with interest. 

‘Yes, he and I served aboard the same ship,’ said I. ‘Jim, I 
am glad you are with me, old shipmate. I know you of old—up 
and down like a yard of pump-water, Shilling ; and you’re here to 
put me right if I go wrong.’ 

‘No fear of your going wrong, sir,’ answered the bo’sun 
heartily. ‘Ladies, it’s not for me to speak with the gentleman 
himself a listenin’; but if there’s aught to be done in the way of 
saving life by coolness and courage, and the knowledge of a 
British seaman, then all I can say is the gentleman that Captain 
Thompson has put this here boat in charge of is the rightest of 
the few right parties that was in our dead and gone ship who 
could ha’ been chosen for such a job—unless, indeed, the long- 
shore life he’s been a followit?’ of for the last three years, ’cordin’ 
to his own account, has spoiled him,—which J/’m not one as 
thinks.’ 

He delivered this speech with his eyes fixed on Aunt Damaris, 
as if the honest fellow had it in his mind to give me a hand in 
other ways than that of steering and handling the gig. I shook 
my head at him as if I should say ‘a little too thick, Jim—but 
thanks all the same;’ and the old lady exclaimed, ‘I know quite 
enough of Mr. Seymour to believe all that you say of him. I pray 
that God may enable him to deliver us from this awful situation.’ 

‘ Amen, ma’am, to that,’ said the bo’sun ; while one of the men 
near him growled out, ‘Same here, /’m sure.’ 

So languid was the breeze, that our rate of sailing was little 
more than two and-a half miles an hour, and many a yearning 
glance would I cast over the swell that sparkled in the wake of the 
sun, for it would be a grand thing if the breeze came on to blow 
with weight in it out of the north, and drive us swiftly over this 
calm sea, and show us St. Paul’s Island fair over the bows at day- 
break next morning. I said as much to Florence, who asked me 
if I knew what sort of place that island was. 

‘ No,’ I replied, ‘ I was never ashore upon it.’ 

‘Is it inhabited ?’ asked Aunt Damaris. 

‘I can’t tell you,’ said I. ‘I fancy whalers call there occasion- 
ally to boil down their oil, and to fill their casks with rain-water 
which collects in hollows on top of the rocks. It’s an extinct 
volcano, I believe.’ 

‘Oh, gracious!’ cried the old lady; ‘what a place to seek 
refuge on!’ 

* Any of you men know St. Paul’s Island?’ I asked. 
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They shook their heads; they had heard of it, but couldn’t 
recollect ever having sighted it. 

‘To be wrecked on a desert island,’ said I to Florence, ‘is 
something to boast of. It’ll make a heroine of you when you get 
ashore.’ 

‘Oh, Jack, shall we ever reach the shore?’ she exclaimed, 
looking past me into the dim blue distance. 

‘Of course we shall,’ I replied. ‘All we have to do is to reach 
the little island, and amuse ourselves with studying its structure 
until a ship arrives to carry us back to Clifton.’ 

‘To Clifton!’ cried Aunt Damaris. ‘ You mean to Australia.’ 

‘What does it matter,’ said I, ‘so long as it’s a place where 
there are railways and steamboats ?’ 

‘You never thought of this part, Jack,’ said Florence, heart- 
ening up a bit and stealing her hand into mine, ‘when you made 
up your mind to follow me.’ 

‘My darling, a good deal worse than this would not have 
stopped me.’ 

‘What a mercy you came,’ exclaimed Aunt Damaris; ‘I for 
one am sure I should not have known what to do without you.’ 

‘You are very kind to say that, Miss Hawke. So far, I have 
been of little enough use. But I will do my best. You 
remember what I said to you on board the Strathmore? If 
your lives are only to be preserved at the expense of mine, you'll 
find no hesitation in me. My darling here is first, and you are 
next; and I am grateful to you for making me feel that I would 
undergo more than I should care to say for your sake, from respect 
and liking for you; for there was a time, Miss Hawke, when I 
believed you would never regard me as a friend, but on the 
contrary as a vulgar-minded young sailor chap who had broken 
rudely in upon your brother’s family J 

She grasped my hand, forcing me to tauten the yoke-line till 
the boat swerved to it. ‘Mr. Seymour,’ she mumbled in my ear, 
‘if you have the least pity for me, say no more on that subject. 
I opposed you because I did not know you; you have tricked me 
for nearly three months, and let that satisfy you. I know you 
now, and I consider my niece fortunate in having such a lover.’ 

This brought a blush into my darling’s face. The men, talk- 
ing among themselves, did not heed us, nor could they have 
heard us in any case. I squeezed the old lady’s hand in the 
fulness of my heart, and then let go of it to attend to the boat; 
and not quite to change the subject, but to carry it away a bit 
from its personal tone, I spoke of Clifton, wondered what my 
relatives and the Hawkes were doing at that time, reminded 
Florence of the anthem in Bristol Cathedral, and one thing lead- 
ing on to another, gradually slipped into something like a full 
relation to Aunt Damaris of my courtship at Clifton, telling her 
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of the first occasion of my meeting with Florence ; of the girlish 
kindly part played in the business by my cousins; of what my 
aunt thought of it; how my uncle was not to blame, as Mr. Hawke 
had imagined ; how I had not insulted Mr. Hawke, but had merely 
objected to his ordering me to leave Bristol, and so on. The old 
lady listened with close attention. She seemed to forget our 
situation whilst she nodded and broke in upon my story with such 
exclamations as ‘Perfectly natural!’ ‘Most ill-advised on my 
brother’s part,’ ‘ Your aunt showed a proper neighbourly feeling,’ 
and the like; whipping out, when I explained the nature of Mr. 
Hawke’s interview with me in my lodgings, that he had given 
her a very different version of the story; but he was foolishly 
prejudiced, as she had been indeed, in favour of ‘ that wretched 
Mr. Morecombe’ (her own words). Florence followed my narra- 
tive with close interest too, pressing my hand, which she retained, 
whenever I came to any part that particularly concerned her or 
my own love for her. We were in a queer situation for such talk 
as that ; but the men were spinning yarns to one another as they 
sat with folded arms smoking their pipes; we were bound to 
converse too, and to Florence and me at all events no subject could 
be fuller of interest than the one I had lighted upon. And never 
was the wish for life, the desire for years in the future, stronger 
upon me than whilst I talked, finding the most gracious encourage- 
ment you could imagine in the lean yellow face of the old lady, 
and looking from her to my love nestled at my side, with the 
‘ faint blue of the heavens reflected in the tender, luminous, loving 

eyes she kept fixed upon me, and her hair glittering under her 
hat against the huge and lonely background of ocean that softly 
came in swells out of the wonderful liquid distance. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LAND HO! 


I SHOULD only be tedious to give you, fact by fact, the passage of 
that day. I thought it would never end. I’d sometimes look at 
the sun and fancy he was under a spell and meant to stop where 
he was, so long he took to reach his meridian and so tedious was 
his descent. At noon by my watch we opened a tin of meat and 
made a meal. There were no plates nor knives and forks; and I 
had to serve out the meat by digging it up from the tin with a 
sheath-knife that one of the seamen handed to me. I placed a 
couple of cubes of it on two cuddy biscuits and persuaded Florence 
and her aunt to eat. A drink of water was then passed round, 
but as there was only one vessel for that’ purpose—a tin pannikin 
—and as it went against me to think of my darling putting her 
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lips to such a sea-goblet as that, I knocked off the head of a 
bottle of wine, leaving the cork in, which did very well as a glass 
for my pet and her aunt. 

It fell a dead calm soon after the hour of noon; the swell ran 
very softly, like quicksilver, with a shadow of blue that looked to 
glide off its summits as the folds rolled forward; hot it would 
have been at that hour had the sun showed a clear disk, but all 
the morning a sort of haze that was neither fog nor cloud had 
been working up over the sky, making the blue of it so dim that 
it was difficult to tell it from the palest green, with patches of 
motionless cloud hanging under it, so that the sun was just a 
blazing shapeless blot, resembling liquid fire oozing through a 
hole in the sky and forming a burning golden pool up there. 
Nevertheless, long before this hour Florence had thrown off her 
warm jacket, and Aunt Damaris her wonderful cloak, and I my 
pilot-cloth coat (begging pardon for being in my shirt sleeves) 
and the bo’sun his sleeved waistcoat. When the calm fell we put 
a couple of oars out to draw near to the long-boat, as I wished to 
consult Daniel; thinking it a pity that, since we had but sixty or 
seventy odd miles to measure, we did not take to rowing so as to 
make the most of this smooth water and fine weather. We 
approached close, and I put the point to Daniel. He stood up to 
answer me, and it was a moving sight, I can tell you, to see the 
crowd of faces all looking at us—men, women, and children —with 
several pairs of eyes gleaming under the foot of the lug. 

‘It’s not only that we’re too crowded for rowing,’ answered 
Daniel, ‘ but our boat’s too heavy to do anything with her in that 
way that’ll be serviceable. We're not like you, Seymour—a smart 
light gig ; our oars are pretty nearly sweeps, and there’s no use 
putting my people to galley-slaves’ work.’ 

The truth of this struck me when I looked at his large, deep, 
full-bowed crowded boat, and waving my hand, I sung out, 
‘You're right, Captain ; it would be galley-slaves’ work with you.’ 

He exclaimed: ‘ You can take to your oars if you like. We 
don’t want to detain you; but I’d rather the boats should keep 
together so long as it’s possible for them to do so.’ 

I replied that I had no intention of parting company, and so 
our brief colloquy came to an end. But it was idle, trying work 
sitting upon that heaving, burnished surface watching the boats 
swinging over it, with two of the quarter-boats astern fading out 
in the brassy glare of the sun upon the water. Our patience, 
however, was not long tested; it was about three o’clock in the 
afternoon when, looking up at the sky, I perceived a drifting of 
the clouds away towards the south-west; and soon afterwards, 
whilst standing up to peer around the horizon for any sign of a 
ship, I spied the water dark in the north-east quarter; and 
within twenty minutes the boats were pushing forwards again 
before.a merry breeze that whipped the ocean afresh into blue, 
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putting feathers of foam into the curl of what was little more 
than ripples, and cleansing the heavens somewhat, though there 
were clouds on the sea-line to windward with a look about 
them that made me think the breeze would freshen as the sun 
declined. 

The unequal sailing powers of our little squadron were again 
shown; we had to tie a reef in our lugsail to enable us to keep 
abreast of the long-boat, and ease off our sheet until the sail was 
blowing forward like a flag whenever she did, to allow the other 
boats to overhaul us. Regularly, every hour, I would make an 
entry in my note-book of the number of miles we had progressed 
during that time, always taking care to have the opinions of the 
seamen before settling our speed to my own satisfaction. But 
when six o’clock came, what with the calm, and our having to 
slow down for the other boats, I found that at stndown we were 
still a full fifty-five marine miles from the island of St. Paul’s, 
supposing Daniel’s calculation of our distance to have been 
correct ; so that if we increased our speed to seven or eight miles 
an hour we should fetch the island in the dark, before daybreak, 
if we did not miss it. 

My anxiety now began. Whilst the daylight remained abroad, 
and the breeze was moderate, and the sea smooth, there was no 
cause for uneasiness; but I felt a wild kind of worry come into 
me when the sun set with a freshening wind and a growing sea, 
and when I thought of plumping into the island in the blackness, 
not being able to see where to land, with a heavy surf, perhaps, 
roaring round it, and with surges too heavy to make it possible 
for a small open boat to keep an offing. The sun’s lower limb 
was upon the water when, being within hail of the long-boat, the 
others nearly a mile in our wake, I exchanged a farewell sentence 
or two with Daniel. I shouted, ‘I make our distance fifty-five 
miles to St. Paul’s.’ 

‘That’s right,’ he cried ; ‘ our reckoning tallies.’ 

‘T’ll endeavour to keep your lights in sight,’ I bawled; ‘if we 
are parted, God bless you and preserve us all!’ 

The whole of her people answered with a cheer which we 
returned ; and as the echo of it died in our throats the sun sank 
behind the sea, and the night came out of the east like a shadow 
you could watch the progress of, with a star shining wanly deep 
down in it. Though the wind was north—having now veered due 
north—and should have been warm, it seemed, when the sun was 
gone, to take an edge as shrewd and bleak as the southerly breeze 
last night had brought with it. The bo’sun was steering the boat, 
and sitting on the aftermost thwart, I picked up my darling’s 
jacket and put it on her, and wrapped up Aunt Damaris in her 
cloak. I then secured their waterproof garments around them 
both, leaving them to keep their places in the sternsheets for the 
present, though they would have to come out of that if the sea 
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continued to rise, as it would need the broad shoulders of the 
seamen to bolster the surges for us. The darkness deepened as 
the evening advanced. There was no moon, and, God preserve 
us! as I looked aloft I saw we were to have another black night. 
Presently, the two small globular lanterns aboard the long-boat 
were hoisted at the masthead, where they winked and skipped 
like will-o’-the-wisps as the clumsy little craft tumbled and 
wallowed as she ran. The lights of the other boats twinkled 
fitfully astern, the hindermost of them scarce visible; ours was still 
wanting, so I told one of the men to get it lighted and hoisted ; 
but suddenly the bo’sun said, ‘ Mr. Seymour, how are we to see to 
steer, sir? The glimmer the white card made has gone off it.’ 

‘Is that the only lantern in the boat ?’ I asked. 

‘That’s all, sir,’ answered a seaman. 

‘Then,’ said’ I, ‘ we must use it for the compass, that’s certain. 
Captain Thompson’s bound to guess why we don’t regularly exhibit 
it, though from time to time one of you can hold it up for a few 
minutes.’ 

‘Will there be any extra danger if we don’t show it, Mr. 
Seymour?’ cried Aunt Damaris, who, so far as I could make out 
in the dusk, had grabbed hold of the gunwale with one hand, and 
was turning her head from side to side in terror of the seas which 
she watched rolling after us. 

‘None whatever,’ I replied. ‘The sole object of the light is 
to let Captain Thompson know we are keeping him company. It 
is meant to reassure him so far as we are concerned. But so long 
as we can see his lights, we shall know where he is, and that’s all 
we need mind.’ 

During most of that long, trying, perilous night my belief is 
that poor Aunt Damaris was more dead than alive. I’d hear 
Florence encouraging her, for her spirit shone out bravely after a 
bit as if she had only needed time to shake her mind free of the 
terror that had been worked in her by the sinking of the ship 
and the fearful nearness of the swelling sea to us in that open 

‘boat ; and the sweetest bit of flattery that ever fell on my ear was 
a speech of hers to the old lady in which she spoke of me as a sailor 
in words I ought not to repeat, whilst she added that she felt as 
safe with me as if we were on dry land, and thanked God that I 
had followed her to sea, for she was sure they would end in owing 
their lives tome. She could not imagine I overheard her ; I had 
been talking to the bo’sun just before, and a stormy noise came 
out of the washing and rolling of the surges ; but they were sitting 
low down in the boat where there was little wind to scatter the 
bell-like notes of my loved one’s voice, and I happened to stoop to 
get a sight of the compass at the bo’sun’s foot, and so I overheard 
her. What did she know of me asa sailor? But it was her love 
that gave her confidence in me, and the melody of her tones was 
not clearer than the note of pride in the words in which she 
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boasted of me to her aunt. There was no chance of their getting 
any rest. There was no room for them to lie down. Before 
relieving Jim Shilling at the helm, I induced them both to drink 
some wine and eat a biscuit. I leaned over the thwart and 
talked to them, asking if their posture cramped them. No! 
they could manage very well as they were; Iwas not to trouble 
about them, but to give my whole thoughts to the boat. 

‘ Does the sea grow heavier?’ asked Aunt Damaris in a manner 
that, as I have said, made me suspect that for most of the time she 
was a good deal nearer dead than alive. 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘thank God the wind remains steady. It 
would be no more than a fine sailing breeze for the Strathmore, 
but it’s a gale for her gig.’ 

‘Only keep the water from coming in!’ moaned the poor old 
lady. 

Sg0 far, none bas come in, aunt; and it’s wonderful, Jack, how 
you and the men have managed to keep the waves from rolling 
into us,’ said Florence, whose face I could just catch the glimmer of 
from the lantern light striking up from where it was placed in the 
bottom of the boat near the compass right along under the thwarts. 

‘Shilling: handles her nobly,’ said I. ‘I must relieve him in 
a minute; he has had two hours of it, and I dare net trust the 
others.’ 

‘Can you steer as well as the boatswain, Mr. Seymour ?’ 
tremulously cried Aunt Damaris. 

‘Oh, I hope so; if I doubted myself, I’d leave him where he 
is. My darling!’ I exclaimed, lifting and kissing Florence’s hand, 
‘what more can I do to comfort youand your aunt? It breaks my 
heart to see you in such a position as this. Are you cold, my 
own ?’ 

‘No,’ she replied; ‘thanks to these warm clothes which are 
due to your foresight, Jack. Aunt dear, are you cold?’ 

‘No—but it’s a long long night, and the motion is enough to 
turn one’s brain!’ exclaimed Aunt Damaris. ‘ Oh, when do you 
think we shall reach land, Mr. Seymour ?’ 

‘Why, if we continue at this pace, at six o’clock to-morrow 
morning, I answered. ‘ Not sooner, I hope, for I want to see the 
land before fetching it.’ 

‘What time is it now?’ 

I held my watch to the lamp, and said ‘a quarter past 
eleven |’ 

‘Oh!’ cried the poor old body, ‘then we are to have seven 
hours more of this!’ uttering which she appeared to collapse and 
said no more, though I heard my darling striving to rally her. 

I told the boatswain I would take a spell at the helm and he 
was glad to be relieved, for the job of steering that boat was a 
terrible strain upon the attention, and two hours of it were as 
hard as six hours at a ship’s wheel. We watched for a smooth 
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chance, and then swiftly exchanged places. I told him to serve 
out some brandy to the men, for there were several bottles of 
that liquor in the boat, and likewise a meal of bread and pre- 
served meat, and I also whispered to him to talk to the ladies 
and strive his best to hearten them up; and to this business he 
fell, after eating and drinking, very briskly indeed. I’d hear his 
voice rumbling, with a hearty laugh breaking from him often, as 
he leaned over the thwart talking, with his back to me; and he 
brought the two men forward into the talk too, constantly 
referring to Bob or Bill for confirmation of what he was saying, 
so that there was no lack of ‘Ay, ay!’ ‘True for you, mate!’ 
‘That’s the time o’ day, miss; it’s gospel true all what the 
bosun’s a saying!’ and so forth. 

But my attention was sufficiently engrossed, as you may 
suppose. I had handled boats in my time under various condi- 
tions of weather, but never had such work as this fallen to my 
share before. It- kept me breathless; every nerve in me was 
screwed up, till the wind as it poured against my back seemed to 
pass clean through me with a shriek. The least inattention, the 
least neglect to keep her, as she was swung up to the top of a sea 
and appeared to pause there looking down, would have filled her 
out of hand. The wildest times were when the surges broke 
under her and the smother of the froth was flush with the gun- 
wale; then the rudder seemed to have no grip; it was like 
floating in foam with the keel sheer out of the solider element ; 
and whenever she drove clear of the mess and I felt the heavy 
poising of the clear black water under her planks, a kind of 
bursting sigh would go out of my heart. 

But whether it was God’s providence or our own good 
management we never once shipped so much as a bucket of 
water, if you bar the wet of the flying foam. Onwards the boat 
rushed, held dead south by the magnetic card, with the strong 
wind straining her bit of reefed canvas, and her little cutwater 
shearing through the gleaming ebony like a paper-knife through 
the leaves of a book. 

At one o’clock the bo’sun relieved me, and there was then a 
sensible drop in the wind. Yet the night was coal-black. If it 
hadn’t been for the lantern there would have been nothing 
to look at. I'd stare aloft for a star, for a flaw in the sooty 
shroud, and bring my eye back from the ponderous vicinity to 
the lantern for the relief the shine of it gave me. I daresay it 
was the haze of spray blowing low over the sea, but not too low 
to cover our boat, that made the night appear so black. The 
presence of the deep was indicated by nothing but its fires, and 
the pallid tremor, the spectral gushing of foam upon it. When 
I surrendered the helm at one o’clock in the morning, I was so 
exhausted that I was forced to swallow a nip of brandy and sit 
down, without attempting to speak, for five or ten minutes to 
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recover myself. Then having benefited from the brief spell of 
repose, I spoke to Florence and found both her and her aunt 
wide awake. I caressed and chafed my darling’s hands, and 
spoke tenderly to the old lady. 

‘You are terribly wearied, Jack,’ said Florence; ‘there is a 
tremble in your voice.’ 

‘The exertion of steering this boat is heavy,’ I replied. ‘I 
have had two hours of it. But the wind moderates, I think, and 
we shall be having less sea.’ 

‘Thank God for that!’ quavered Aunt Damaris. 

‘How grandly you have brought us through so far!’ cried 
Florence. 

‘Include the bo’sun, my darling,’ said I. 

‘Oh, I knew we should be safe with you, my own!’ she 
exclaimed, throwing one arm round my neck: and since she did 
this, why, I stooped and kissed her. None of the seamen may 
have seen my action; but Aunt Damaris did. 

‘ You deserve to be kissed!’ she cried, extending her hand to 
me. ‘Oh, Mr. Seymour, you are a noble young man!’ 

Well, to be sure, mates, life is precious, and the gratitude of 
people in peril to those whom they look to for their preservation 
will make their swelling hearts put some strange sayings into 
their mouths. I simply replied, ‘If we are saved, Miss Hawke, 
I hope you will continue to think of me as you now do.’ For 
answer, she squeezed my hand in both hers and fell to sobbing; 
whereupon Florence spoke to her, whilst I, kneeling upon the 
thwart, peered with all my might into the gloom ahead, never 
knowing when the loom of land might show upon the night, 
seeing that Daniel’s estimate of the distance of the island was 
based upon dead reckoning, and that for all I could tell he might 
be out by some miles. This consideration made me wonder 
whether he was correct in setting us a due south course; and I 
was greatly bothered by these doubts until, endeavouring to recall 
what I had heard about the island, it came into my head that 
one point of it was between eight hundred and nine hundred feet 
high, an altitude that would be visible in clear weather for many 
miles: so that I had reason to hope that even if the course given 
us was wrong by a point or more, we should nevertheless find 
ourselves somewhere in sight of that towering volcanic eminence 
at daybreak. 

The sky grew lighter somewhat with the failing of the wind, the 
ocean showed black against the dimness behind it, and the fall of 
the surges had the washing sloppy sound you'll hear at sea when 
the billows are losing the impulse of the breeze. Still there was 
wind enough to keep us running fast, and the staunch little gig 
dived and jumped like a galley-punt in a gale in the Downs, as 
she danced from crest to crest and sprang out of the troubled 
hollows. I told the men forward to search the horizon for a 
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sight of the other boats, and to inform me if their eyes could see 
anything like the loom of a hill ahead: they looked, and so did I, 
but there was nothing to be seen save the flicker of froth tossed 
up betwixt us and the sea boundary, and the folding and opening 
of the shadow of the night in places to the dancing of the boat. 

‘T’ll allow, Mr. Seymour,’ said the bo’sun, ‘ that we’ve run the 
long-boat hull down. This here gig is a crack little craft, sir. 
Blest if I’d ha’ thought she’d make such weather of it. Bill, 
have ye taken in any wet forrards ?’ 

‘Ne’er a drop,’ answered the man. 

And our chances were better still now, seeing that both wind 
and sea were moderating. Indeed, when it came to my turn to 
relieve the bo’sun, the weather had so improved that I allowed 
one of the seamen to take a spell at the helm. It was then 
three o'clock, with a few stars winking dimly in the eye of the 
wind and the darkness lying ponderous ahead. I lifted Florence 
and her aunt from the cramped position in which they had been 
crouched for many hours, and seated them on an amidship thwart. 
The old lady complained bitterly of her legs, which she said were 
so stiff that they had scarcely any feeling in them. I told her to 
stamp her feet and made her drink a little weak brandy and 
water, and after awhile she said she felt easier. It was a despe- 
rate time for her, poor old soul: Florence had youth on her side, 
and a finer spirit, but Aunt Damaris was an old woman who had 
pampered herself all her life ; her blood ran slowly in her veins ; 
she was a person easily alarmed; and when I looked at her 
outline upon the thwart, recalled the feverish worries of last 
night, the long endurance of the day, and the desperate peril we 
had been in ever since it came on to blow, it almost amazed me 
to find her still alive, capable of sitting without support, and 
talking with something even of briskness in her manner. 

‘Is the island in sight ?’ asked Florence. 

‘No,’ said I; ‘ but if we have been heading true, it should be 
visible if the weather were clear.’ 

‘ How far are we from it ?’ inquired Aunt Damaris. I looked at 
my note-book, calculated, and replied ‘ About eighteen miles.’ 

‘I hope the wind will not leave us altogether,’ cried Florence. 

‘No matter if it should,’ said I. ‘There are boys enough in 
this boat to make her walk.’ 

She spoke of the other boats, and this set us talking of their 
occupants. Aunt Damaris wanted to know which boat Captain 
Jackson was in. 

‘The one in charge of the second mate,’ I replied. 

‘He'll lead the poor man a dreadful life,’ said she; ‘ what a 
truly offensive person he was.’ 

‘He showed himself so at the last,’ I answered. 

‘ No, no, all through,’ cried the old lady; ‘ from the very first 
hour of his coming on board. I always imagined that naval 
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officers were gentlemen. But I hope to hear no more of the 
word gentleman. It has no meaning; it is a mere sound. At 
least I have found it so.’ 

‘Can the men have a glass of liquor apiece, sir?’ sung out 
the bo’sun. 

‘ Certainly: but first shake that reef out, will you, Shilling? 
She’ll run the easier for that extra cloth.’ 

This was at once done, and the sail mastheaded. Under the 
increased pressure the gig drove handsomely, and the seas astern 
seemed to drop the job of chasing her. 

‘Have the other boats as good a chance as ours of reaching 
the island, Jack?’ asked Florence. 

‘Certainly they have, darling. But they’ll have needed every 
bit as much care as we’ve shown. The quarter-boats are deep 
with fifteen people in every one of them, and wanting our legs.’ 

‘Our what?’ exclaimed Aunt Damaris anxiously. 

‘ Our speed, I should say ; those in charge of them will have 
had plenty to do to keep the following seas from rolling into them.’ 

‘How long do you think we are likely to be on the island?’ 
said Aunt Damaris. 

‘Why, that is impossible to say, Miss Hawke. Let’s get there 
first. If the long-boat should fetch it, she’s a stout craft, and if 
a ship be slow in coming, I for one should be quite willing 
to take that boat to go in quest of help, though I had to sail to 
Australia to find it.’ 

‘ You'll never leave us with my consent,’ said Aunt Damaris, ‘ If 
you go, you must take Florence and me.’ 

The bo’sun, who was sitting by, rumbled out a laugh which he 
instantly topped with an apologetic cough. 

‘Whatever I do will be done for Florence and you; be sure of 
that,’ I replied. 

The old lady then said she preferred to get in the bottom of 
the boat again, as she did not feel the wind so bleak down there ; 
so I helped her off the thwart and she crouched down slowly, com- 
plaining and ‘ohing!’ much as she bent her old legs. Florence 
put herself behind her, and I seated myself next the bo’sun. 

‘ Well, Shilling,’ said I, ‘this is a queer muddle for us to find 
ourselves in. What’s our look-out when we get on shore, do you 
calculate ? ’ 

‘ Why, I don’t see nothen for it but to keep all on watching for 
ships,’ he answered. ‘ What part of the ocean will this island be in?’ 

‘Right betwixt the Indian and Southern Oceans, midway 
between the Cape of Good Hope and Australia, and many thou- 
sand miles from civilised land. That’s the devil of it, Shilling. 
If it were Madagascar, or even the Marquesas; but an infernal 
volcanic lump midst thousands of leagues of water, offering 
nothing for vessels to call for! Well, well, we must trust to 
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‘One of them, anyways,’ said he significantly. ‘ Beg pardon 
for plain speakin’, Mr. Seymour, but she’s a beautiful lady.’ 

‘She’s my sweetheart, Jim.’ 

‘ Ay, ye don’t want a telescope to see that. And you’re here 
for the love of her, I allow?’ 

‘For that only. What, short of her, Shilling, could have 
brought me to sea again ?’ 

‘Well, nothen short of it, I should say. I reckon ye’re lying 
up well for the old lady’s affection. She seems to take to ye as 
if you was her youngest son and a clargyman.’ 

I drew forth my pipe, lightedit and smoked. Very slowly now 
indeed did the time go by; I’d look at my watch and wonder to 
find only half an hour had passed since I last pulled it out. I 
repeatedly called to the men forward to keep a bright look-out 
for anything like a deeper shadow in the blackness ahead, but 
though the stars hung weak astern, with a faint clearness of the 
sky over the horizon there, the night stood black as thunder over 
the bows, and it. was like staring into a void to direct one’s eyes 
that way. The sea was running quietly, with little foam and a 
curious subsidence of its phosphorescent flashing, and the wind had 
fallen to a weight barely enough to keep us sailing at the rate of 
four knots. At last, looking away into the east I spied the faint 
grey of the dawn rising mistily out of the dark waters. Dimly 
and slowly it grew, giving a leaden, sickly tinge to sea and sky 
there, and a cold steel colour to the clearer heavens in the north. 
I cried ‘Daybreak at last, thank God!’ and Florence and her 
aunt at once rose from the bottom of the boat and seated them- 
selves on the thwart. I stood up, looking intently ahead past the 
sail, Every eye was turned in that direction, and not a syllable 
was uttered as the cold light went sifting through the darkness 
spreading out north and south, and giving a most indescribably 
melancholy, sullen appearance to the headlong waters, until on a 
sudden, and as if in obedience to a command, a wild cheer broke 
from every man’s throat aboard the gig as the rugged outline 
of the island, not more than eight miles distant and lying ina line 
with the stem of the boat, came shouldering its towering pro- 
portions out of the gloom. ‘Oh!’ shrieked Florence, clasping 
her hands, ‘there it is at last, aunt!’ and for five minutes full 
no other words ‘escaped us, while the wonderful lonely rock, 
growing clearer and clearer, stood out clear and hard against the 
light grey of the southern sky with the water trembling between 
us and it, and the heavens behind us growing blue as the rising 
sun, hidden to us, heralded its approach by making flaming gold 
of the two lofty peaks of the hollow towering island. 

The breeze that blew kept the waters trembling, and eastwards 
it was impossible to look on account of the blinding light on the 
sea there; but there were no more billows, nothing but the 
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northerly swell, wrinkled with the wind. I stood tp and took a 
long stare round. 

‘We're alone,’ said I. ‘Wherever the other boats may be, they’re 
not within this circle.’ 

‘ Perhaps some of them may have already reached the island,’ 
exclaimed Florence. 

‘No fear, miss,’ cried the bo’sun. ‘ Lord love ye! this here’s 
a boat that would take the whole of the others in tow, and not 
feel that she was a draggin’ of ’em.’ 

‘She has certainly carried us splendidly,’ said Aunt Damaris. 

‘Thanks to the magnificent manner in which she has been 
handled, aunt,’ exclaimed Florence. 

‘ Ay, ye may say that, miss,’ put in one of the men; ‘ both Mr. 
Seymour and the bo’sun have done well.’ 

‘Well indeed,’ grunted another: ‘there never was better 
management, and it’s something, matey, for the sun to rise and 
show us what we’ve been headin’ for all through the night, slick 
over the bows.’ 

‘ When I first saw this boat,’ said Aunt Damaris, ‘and noticed 
that she was the smallest of them all, I should have refused to 
enter her had you not had charge, Mr. Seymour. Now she has 
proved to be the fastest, safest, and best of them, showing my 
niece and me, once more, that we could not have done better than 
put ourselves under your care.’ 

‘True for you, lady,’ said the bo’sun ; ‘ye’d have made a big 
mistake if you hadn’t come along with Mr. Seymour. I told you 
what he was yesterday ; and last night’s job, and that there island 
yonder, proves my words correct, I think.’ 

‘Let’s have some breakfast,’ said I, quite willing that Aunt 
Damaris should praise me, but not much pleased that Shilling 
should be giving me all the credit, seeing what his own part had 
been. We seated ourselves in such a manner as to trim the boat 
properly, and made out a meal with preserved meat, biscuit, 
brandy and water for the sailors and me, and wine for the ladies. 
The wind blew softly, and we stole along. Aunt Damaris had a 
fearfully crumpled look; her curls were awry, her dress creased 
like an old table-cloth, her yellowness had gathered a new shade, 
her greenish eyes, which had a deep-sunk appearance owing to the 
darkness in the hollows of them, were red and inflamed as if she 
had been crying bitterly throughout the night. Florence had a 
heavy, worn look, and was very pale, and I’d notice her hand tremble 
when she raised it to her mouth ; otherwise suffering had wrought 
no marked change in her, and so lovely she always was, let her 
appear as she would, that such things as her hair’s dishevelment 
and the disorder of her apparel, you’d have observed only as a kind 
of grace in her. What sort of figure J cut, I don’t much care to 
think: it was three mornings since I had shaved, and my chin 
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felt like a pig’s back in the palm of myhand. Fortunately I was 
fair, so that this growth perhaps made no particular horror of me ; 
but then it was three mornings since I had washed myself, since 
I had put on clean linen, since a brush had touched my hair: and 
if you’d like to know how I relished my appearance (which my 
imagination deplorably exaggerated, no doubt), think of yourself 
in the staté I then was, sitting in the blaze of the scorching 
morning sun, with your sweetheart close alongside, looking at you. 
As to the seamen, you would not have known that they were not 
fresh from their forecastle, so very much as usual was their aspect. 
They seemed a trifle wearied perhaps, for this was the second 
night they had gone through without sleep—as we had—and many 
hours of the first of those nights they had passed at the Strath- 
more’s pumps; but they ate their food heartily, obtained per- 
mission to smoke with great satisfaction, and seemed but very 
little the worse for what they had undergone. 

All this while we were incessantly directing our eyes at the 
island, the conformation of which was now apparent. We were 
approaching it’ steadily, and had the slope of it plain, round- 
ing up from where a huge rock stood detached from it, till the 
highest portion had reached to over eight hundred feet above 
the sea, and then sliding down into a sort of long tail, so that, as 
you may see from the subjoined sketch, the appearance of it to 
us, at a distance of between six and seven miles, was that of a 
monstrous dead floating whale. 














The sunshine made it whitish in places, and it resembled a 
shape of marble, partly shadowed, lying there in the light blue of 
_ the water, with the scaly clouds slanting and gleaming down with 
prismatic tints upon them, behind it. ‘ What a tiny island, Jack!’ 
cried Florence, gazing at it with a kind of consternation. ‘* How 
shall we be able to exist upon ft?’ and she gave a start, and her 
hands fell to her sides, as with a sweep of her languid, sorrowful 
eyes she seemed to take into her soul the wonder and loneliness 
of the mighty leagues of ocean that surrounded that little rock. 

‘Keep up your heart, my darling,’ I whispered. ‘It is a refuge 
for the moment, at least: depend upon it we shall not be exiled 
long.’ Then observing the bo’sun peering at the island under his 
hand, I cried, ‘ D’ye see anything ?’ 

‘Well, I fancied I see something like smoke just now, and I’m 
trying to make sure,’ he answered, still staring. 

‘We mustn’t hope for too much,’ said I, after taking a long 
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look. ‘It’s a volcanic island, Shilling, and what you saw may be 
vapour breaking from the cliff.’ 

‘ Whatever it was, it’s gone,’ said he; ‘I don’t see it now.’ 

Aunt Damaris kept silence, with her hands clasped upon her 
lap and her eyes fixed on the land. I don’t fancy the old lady 
exactly realised what it signified ; I mean she took it delightedly 
as a substitute for the open boat, without thinking of its naked- 
ness, its frightful isolation, the chances of a grim and dreadful 
inhospitality that might force us for refuge -to the boat again. 
Gradually, as we approached, more and more of its features grew 
visible ; the huge block of rock standing up out of the water on 
the eastern side, the vast height of cliff on either hand rounding 
and sweeping backwards into a great basin whereof the frame 
appeared to be groups of rugged naked mountains, and the sea 
gleaming in a prodigious pool past a natural breakwater that 
came down shelving from the northern and southern eminences 
till they vanished under water in a narrow opening. The whole 
rock indeed was nothing more nor less than the mouth of a erater 
that one could hardly reckon to be extinct, for in several places 
from the topmost cliffs small bodies of vapour were to be seen 
sluggishly passing away to the south, resembling thin volumes of 
steam rising from cauldrons of hot water. Instinctively one’s 
thoughts went to the base of the mighty mountain whose lonely 
summit forked up eight or nine hundred feet above the level of 
the water. Somehow the fancy of that black, hidden, ocean- 
washed tower of land having a base that rested upon the blind bed 
of the sea, God alone knows how many hundreds of fathoms deep, 
made the point it hove up into the sunshine horribly desolate, 
unnatural, and wild in my sight. It was the revelation of some- 
thing that nature intended the ocean should keep hidden, and for 
that reason this bit of it that showed was awful to the imagination. 
Nothing living was to be seen upon it; not a trace of human 
habitation. It seemed like coming to a place that was not a part 
of the world we lived in; one looked at it with the feelings the 
mind gets when one peers at the moon through a powerful tele- 
scope and sees mountains and seas hanging in the deep indigo 
blue. Along the iron-like base of it the azure ocean rolled its 
swell in foam, and the washing thunder of the surf came back in 
a sound that might have passed for the deep strong moaning of 
some giant imprisoned in that huge deep shell of rock, 

‘If people ever land there at all,’ says the bo’sun, eyeing the 
island as if it were a strange animal, ‘it'll be through the hole 
in that there breakwater, Mr. Seymour.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, who was now steering the boat, and headed her 
for the aperture indicated as I spoke; ‘and a lucky job it is, 
Shilling, that the wind allowed us to make that land in day- 
light, for what could we have done with it in the blackness ?’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Norway once More. 


WO years ago I published in this Magazine a sketch of a 
summer holiday in the Norway fiords. 1 supposed that I 
had seen my last of Norsé mountains and lakes, and bénder 
farms, and that this little record would be all which would remain 
to me of a time which was so delightful in the enjoyment. The 
poor ‘Severn,’ which in 1881 was our floating home, now lies 
among the krakens at the bottom of the North Sea, or ground 
to pieces by the teeth of the rocks which one treacherous July 
morning seized and devoured her. Faithfully the poor yacht had 
done her duty, bearing us from lake to lake and wonder to wonder, 
like Prince Ahmed’s enchanted carpet. She had been cut off in her 
youth, before her engines had rusted or screw-shaft cracked. 
She had ended in honour, and had not been left to rot away in- 
gloriously, or subside into tug or tender. 

Dead, however, as was the ‘ Severn’s ’ body, the soul or idea of 
her was not dead, but in another year had revived again, and 
gathered a second body about it, more beautiful than the first. 
In spite of Destiny, her owner persevered in his resolution to 
penetrate again those virgin inlets, which are yet unhaunted 
by tourists; to fish again in those waters where the trout are 
still fere nature, unreared in breeding ponds, and unwatched 

by gamekeepers. He invited me to be once more his companion, 
and here, in consequence, is a second record of our wanderings, 
set idly down for my own pleasure. In one sense the whole ex- 
perience was new, for in 1881 winter stayed to spend the summer 
in Norway, and when it did not rain it snowed. This year, for 
half July at least, we were treated to sky and mountain, which 
were dazzling in their brilliancy, and to the tropical temperature 
of which we had read in guide-books, hitherto with most imperfect 
belief. But besides, I have actual novelties (three at least) which 
deserve each to be in some way related—one an incident instruc- 
tive to English visitors in those parts, one a freak of nature in a 
landscape, the third a small idyllic figure of Norwegian life. If I 
can do justice to them, or even to either of them, I flatter myrelf 
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that I shall not be reproached with being tedious. They will 
come in their places, and I will note each as I arrive at it. 

We were going to amuse ourselves—to fish, perhaps, in the first 
instance, but not entirely to fish. If salmon and salmon-peel had 
been our exclusive object we should have waited till later in the 
season, for they do not run in any numbers into those northern 
rivers before August, while we had to be in England again 
before July was over. And of the brown trout, which are so large 
and so abundant in the inland waters, there are none in those 
which communicate with the fiords, for they are eaten up by 
their large relations from the sea, which annually spend the 
autumn there. No; we meant to loiter at our pleasure among 
the large estuaries while the woods were still green and the mid- 
night sun was still shining on the snow peaks; to anchor where 
we could find bottom, which in those long, water-filled crevasses 
is usually out of cable reach; in the way of fishing, to take what 
might offer itself, and be as happy with a little as with much. 
Our party was small—our host, myself and my son A., who had 
just done with the University, and had his first acquaintance 
- to make with the Salmonide. 

We steamed out of Harwich in the first grey of morning on 
June 27. The engines waking into life, and the rattling of the 
anchor chains, disturbed our dreams; but we sank to sleep again 
under the even pulsation of the screw. When we came on deck 
we were far out in the North Sea, the water shining like oil, the 
engines going a hundred to the minute, our head pointing to 
Udsire Light 500 miles N.N.E. of us, and the yacht rushing 
steadily on at an accurate nine knots. Yacht life is active idle- 
ness—we have nothing to do, and we do it. Vessels come in sight 
and pass out of it. We examine them with our binoculars, ascer- 
tain what they are and whither they are bound. We note the 
water, and judge the depth of it by the colour. We have the 
chart before us; we take our observations, and prick down our 
position upon it with a precision which can. be measured by yards. 
We lie on sofas and read novels; I read a translation, in MS., 
which our entertainer himself is just completing, of a Norse 
novel, a story of an old rough sea captain who in an ill day for him- 
self fell among the Methodists, had his tough heart near broken 
by them, and recovered only his wits and his native strength of 
soul when his life was leaving his body. When we tire of our 
studies we overhaul our fishing tackle, knot casting lines, and 
splice new traces. Our host himself is an experienced fisherman. 
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His skill in this department is inherited. He tells us a story of 
his great-grandfather, who, when he could walk no longer, for gout 
and rheumatism, fished from the back of a steady old cart horse, 
‘and had the mane and tail of his charger shaved off to prevent 
his flies from catching in them. 

At midday we see a smack ahead of us making signals. She 
lowers a boat. We stop our engines and the boat comes along- 
side, with three as choice specimens of English sea ruffians as eye 
had ever rested on. They had mackerel to dispose of. They 
wanted to exchange their mackerel for schnapps. They would 
not take money. It was to be spirits or no trade. They looked 
already so soaked with spirits that a gallon of alcohol might have 
been distilled out of the blood of either of them. They hada 
boy with them with a bright innocent laughing face. Poor little 
fellow, flung by the Fates into such companionship! They got 
no schnapps from us, and we got no mackerel. They rowed back, 
and probably, before the day was out, fell in with less scrupulous 
passers-by. 

Our yacht is proud of her punctuality. We know our speed 
and we know our distance each within a decimal fraction. We 
had sent word that we should reach Bergen at 3 o’clock on Sunday 
afternoon. At the mouth of the fiord which leads up to the great 
emporium of the fish trade, we were five minutes before our time, 
but the error was accounted for by three hours of a favourable tide. 
As we passed in we saw the glassy swell combing over the rock 
where the ‘Severn’ lies buried ; on that fatal morning it so happened 
that the sea was absolutely still; the treacherous surface was un- 
broken even by a line of foam, and she had rushed blindly upon 
her fate. We do as the wise men bid us do, waste no time in 
. mourning over the unalterable past. We were not wrecked this 
time. In a few minutes we were flying up-the low deep narrow 
channels between the islands which fringe the western side of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. The smallest boats traverse these natural 
roads without danger from wind or wave; the largest, when the 
entrance is once passed, fear nothing from rock or shoal, the few 
dangerous spots being faithfully marked by perches. Instead of 
fog and mist and rain, with which Norway had last welcomed us, 
we saw it now under the softest, bluest, calmest summer sky. 
Snow was still visible on the high interior ranges, but in patches 
which were fast dissolving, the green farmsteads and woods and 
red-roofed houses gleaming as if we were in a land of eternal sun- 
shine. In two hours we were at Bergen, the City of Hills. 
Twice I had been there before. I had studied its markets and its 
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museums, and I thought I knew what it was like. But Bergen 
itself I had never seen till now. The roof of cloud which had. lain 
half down the mountain had now lifted off. It was Sunday, and 
the ship-yards were silent. The harbour was dotted over with 
boats, with smart young ladies in bright dresses and with coloured 
parasols. Steam launches rushed to and fro. The merchants’ 
villas shone white among the elms and limes. Brigs and schooners 
were resting at their anchors. Even the huge and hideous Hull 
steamers suggested life and prosperous energy. ‘Have you many 
rich people here?’ I asked of a citizen who came on board. ‘ Not 
rich,’ he said, *‘ but plenty who can have everything they wish for.’ 
In Norway too they have caught the plague of politics. Parties 
run high, and Bergen is for progress and Radicalism: but Radicals 
there, as the same gentleman explained to me, would be called Con- 
servatives in England; they want ministers responsible to the 
Storthing, economy in the Government, and stricter adherence to 
the lines of the Constitution—that is all. We landed and heard 
the Lutheran evening service at the cathedral which has been 
lately repaired—the wave of church restoration having spread 
even to Norway. 

We gave one clear day to Bergen, and on July 2, with pilot 
on board, we lifted anchor and sped away through the inland 
channels up north to the Sogne Fiord. We had no clear route 
laid out for us. Our object was to find quiet nooks or corners 
where we could stay as long as we pleased, with the yacht for 
quarters, go ashore, fish, botanise, geologise, and make acquaint- 
ance with the natives and their ways. The Sogne runs up into 
the heart of the Giant Mountains—the home of the Trolls and 
Jotuns; the shores, on either side rising sheer out of the narrow 
channel; the great glaciers, showing between the rents of the crags, 
four thousand feet above us, pouring out their torrents of melted 
ice, and in such sultry weather as we were then experiencing 
tinting the lakes with blue. Our Bergen friends had marked 
out a few places which they thought might answer for us, and we 
tried them one after the other. We saw scenery of infinite variety 
—now among precipices so vast that the yaeht seemed dwarfed 
into a cock-boat ; now in sunny bays with softer outlines, where 
the moraines left by the ice were covered with thriving home- 
steads, pretty villages with white church and manse and rounded 
pine woods. There, for the most part, are the homes of the 
Norway peasantry. Eleven-twelfths of the whole surface. of the 
country is rock or glacier or forest, uncultivated, uninhabitable by 
living creature, brute or human. But the Norwegian makes the 
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most of the stinted gifts which Nature has allowed him. Wherever 
there is a rood of soil which will feed cattle or grow an oat-crop, 
there his hand is busy. If he cannot live there, he carries over his 
sheep and cows in his boats to feed. On the ancient lake-bottoms, 
formed when the fiords were filled with ice, and left dry when 
the water fell, there are tracts of land which would be called rich 
and beautiful in any country in the world. In such spots, and in 
such weather, we might well be tempted to linger! Tourists 
make long journeys to see Windermere or Loch Katrine. We 
had Windermere and Loch Katrine ten times magnified at every 
turn of the winding Sogne—we could choose as we pleased between 
desolate grandeur and the gentler homes of industry and human 
life. 

Any one of these places might have suited us had we been 
obliged to stay there, but we had free choice to go anywhere, and 
we wanted all the various charms combined. We wanted a good 
harbour. We wanted trout or salmon for ourselves, and sea-fish 
for the crew, fresh meat being hard to come by. At one place we 
were promised a sheep, if the bears had not eaten it. I believe in 
that instance we did get the sheep, being a lean scraggy thing 
which the bears had despised ; but we had many mouths to feed, 
and the larder could not be left to chance. The flowers every- 
where were most beautiful, the wild roses, which in 1881 had 
been checked by the cold, were the fullest, reddest, and most 
abundant that I had ever seen. The long daylight intensifies the 
colours. The meadows were enamelled with harebells. On the 
moist rocks on the lake sides grew gigantic saxifrages, pure white, 
eighteen inches high. On a single stem I counted 300 blossoms, 
and they were so hardy that one plant lived in full flower for a 
fortnight in a glass on our cabin table. There were curious 
_ aspects of human life too. One night, July 2—St. John’s Day by 
the old reckoning—as we lay at anchor in a gorge, which from the 
land must have been inaccessible, we saw a large fire blazing, and 
figures leaping through the flame. It was the relic of a custom, 
once wide as the Northern hemisphere, on the festival of the 
summer solstice, old: as the Israelitish prophet who saw the children 
passed through the fire to Moloch. I observed the same thing 
forty-three years ago in the market-place at Killarney. Thousands 
of years it has survived, down to these late times of ours, in which, 
like much besides, it will now end—dissolved in the revolutionary. 
acids of-scientific civilisation. 

These things had their interest, but we were still dissatisfied, 
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and we flew from spot to spot in a way to make the pilot think 
us maniacs. ‘Tout va bien,’ said the Paris Terrorist in 1793; 
‘mais le pain manque.’ All was well with us, but fish were wanting ; 
and when we had wasted a week of our month in following the 
directions of our acquaintance at Bergen, we decided to lose no 
more time in exploring, and to make for quarters of which we 
had ourselves had experience on our first visit. I shall mention 
no names, for one of these places is a secret of our own, and we 
do not wish them to become tourist-haunted. No road goes near 
them, nor ever can, for they are protected on the land side by 
mountains steeper and vaster than the walls of Rasselas’s en- 
chanted valley. But yacht-visitors might reach them, nay have 
actually reached, not the one I speak of, but another, leaving 
an unpleasant taste behind them. I will not extend their oppor- 
tunities of making Englishmen unpopular. 

Well, then, to decide was to execute. A few hours later we 
found ourselves anchored in a landlocked bay which I will call 
for convenience’ sake Bruysdal. There are fifty Bruysdals in 
Norway, and this is not one of them. That is all which I need 
say. It forms the head of a deep inlet, well stocked with dabs 
and haddock, and whiting, and wolf-fish and other monsters. 
The landscape is at once grand and gentle; mighty snow-capped 
mountains cleft into gorges so deep and dark that the sun, save in 
the height of summer, can never look into them, while on the 
immediate shores rich meadow-land and grassy undulating hills 
stretch along the fiord for miles: and from the estate of a 
prosperous bénder who rules paternally over his mountain 
valley, a river runs in near our anchorage, which, after leaving 
a lake half a mile from the sea, winds down with an ever-flowing 
stream, through heathery pine-clad slopes and grassy levels 
covered with wild roses and bilberries. The cuckoos were call- 
ing in the woods as we came up; widgeon and wild duck were 
teaching their young broods to take care of themselves; oyster- 
catchers flew to and fro—they have no fear of men ina place 
where no one cares to hurt them. Boats with timber were 
passing down the river to a saw-mill opposite the mouth. The 
lake out of which it flows is two miles long, and ends a solitary 
glen, closed in by precipices at the head and on either side, 
There was beauty here, and grandeur, food of all kinds, from 
mutton to bilberries, now ripe and as large as grapes. Above all, 
we knew by past experience that sea-trout swarmed in the lake, 
and trout in the riyer, The bénder’s acquaintance we had made 
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before, and the old man, learning from the pilot who we were, came 
on board at once with his son and the schoolmaster to pay his re- 
spects. He himself was hale and stout, age perhaps about sixty ; 
with dark hair which as yet had no grey streaks in it ; in manner 
very much of a gentleman doing the honours of his country and 
his dominions with rough dignity. His lake, his river, all that he 
had, he gave us free use of. The fish had not come up in any 
number yet, but perhaps there might be some. He accepted a 
glass of wine, being temperate but not severely abstemious. 
The younger ones touched nothing of that kind—To-tallers they 
called themselves. They were two fine-looking men, but without 
the father’s geniality, and with a slight tinge of self-righteous- 
ness. The interest of the moment was a bear which they had 
just killed among them, having caught him committing murder 
among the sheep. As the flocks increase, the bears multiply 
along with them; and the shooting one is an event to be made 
much of. This particular offender’s head came home with us, 
swinging in the rigging, and looked so savage, grinning there, as 
much to reduce the pleasure of the crew in going ashore among 
the bilberries. 

At Bruysdal all our desires were at last fulfilled. The steward 
could get his.milk and mutton. The seafish swarmed. The spot 
itself combined the best beauties of the Norwegian landscapes— 
wild nature and thriving human industry. In the lake, as the 
bonder had said, there were not many fish, but there were 
enough. The water was as clear as the air. A tropical sun shone 
fiercely on its windless surface, conditions neither of. them 
especially favourable for salmon-fishing; but, rowing along the 
shores, on the edge ‘between the deep and the shallow,’ with 
our phantom minnows, we caught what satisfied, without surfeiting, 
_ the appetite for destruction; salmon-peel, sewen, sea-trout, or 
whatever we pleased to call them, from three to nine pounds 
weight, gallant fellows that would make the reel spin and scream. 
And then the luncheon, never to be forgotten, on biscuits soaked 
in the ice-cold stream, the purple bilberries, the modest allowance 
from the whiskey flask, and the pipe to follow, in the heather 
under the shade of a pine-tree or a juniper, surrounded by ferns 
and flowers of exquisite variety. I should have no good opinion 
of any man who, in such a scene, had anything left to wish for. 

One day there was another bear-hunt. Three sheep had been 
killed in the night again, in the glen at the head of the lake. 
The bénder’s people turned out, and the cries of the beaters 
among the crags, and the cowhorns echoing from cliff to cliff, 
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brought back memories of old days, on the middle lake at 
Killarney ; when the Herberts reigned at Mucross, and the bay of 
the bloodhounds was heard on the hills, and the driven deer would 
take the water, and meet his end from a rifle bullet, and the 
huntsman would wind his death-note on the bugle. Beautiful! 
all that was, and one cannot think of it without regret that it is 
gone. But it was artificial, not natural. Our Norway bear-hunt 
was nature and necessity, the genuine chase of a marauding and 
dangerous animal. ‘This time unfortunately it was not successful. 
The brown villains had stolen off through a pass in the mountains, 
and escaped the penalties of their sins. 

Settled down as we were in Bruysdal we did not hurry ourselves, 
and took our pleasure deliberately. One evening after dinner 
our host and A. went to the lake, I stayed behind, and was 
rowed about by one of the crew with a fly rod in the mouth of 
the river. The soft midnight gloaming, the silence broken only 
by the late call of the cuckoo in the woods, made me careless 
about the trout, and, after catching four or five, I preferred to 
talk to my companion. As a seaman he had been all over the 
world. He had been up the great rivers in the tropics, had 
seen pythons and alligators there, and was rather disappointed to 
find no alligators in the fiords. Alligators, I explained to him, 
would find a difficulty in getting a living there. In the winter 
they would be frozen into logs, and would be found dead when 
they thawed again, and on the whole they preferred a warm climate. 
As the thermometer had been standing at 80° that day in our 
deck cabin, and was at 70° at that moment though it was midnight, 
my account was clearly unsatisfactory, but he dropped the sub- 
ject, and from alligators travelled to human beings. He admired 
his own countrymen, but could not absolutely approve of them. 
He had seen savages little if at all superior to apes, but nowhere 
had he fallen in with men of any description, who made such 
brutes of themselves as Englishmen and Scotchmen when the drink 
was in them. He himself had drunk water only, for fifteen years, 
and intended to keep to it. I could not but admit that it might 
be so. Those precious beauties whom we had just seen in the 
North Sea were illustrations not to be gainsaid. 

One difficulty was to know when to go to bed. The sun 
might set, but the glow lasted till it rose again; and the cool 
night air was so delicious and so invigorating that to sleep was a 
waste of our opportunities. That evening when I went to my 
cabin, I stood looking out through the port-hole on the pink 
flushed hills and water, the full moon just rising behind a hollow 
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between the high mountains and pouring a stream of gold upon 
the fiord. Now would be the time, I thought, if any Nixie would 
rise out of her cave and sing a song to me of the times long ago. 
It would have been a rash experiment once. The knight who 
listened to the Nixie’s song, forgot country, and home, and 
wife, and child, plunged wildly into the waters, and was borne 
away in the white arms of the seducing spirit, never to be seen on 
earth again. But the knight was young—and I, with the blood 
creeping slowly inmy old veins, felt that for my part I could listen 
safely, and should like for once to hear such a thing. Alas! as I 
stood at the window there came no Nixie, but the pale figure 
floated before me of » first as she was in her beauty five 
and forty years ago, then dissolving into the still fair, but broken 
and aged, woman as I had last seen her, fading away out of a life 
which had blighted the promise of the morning. Her widowed 
daughter sleeps beside her, having lost first her young husband 
and then the mother whom she worshipped. The Nixies are 
silent. The Trolls work unseen among the copper veins in the 
mountain chasms, and leave unvexed the children of men. 
Valhalla is a dream, and Balder has become a solar myth: but 
ghosts still haunt old eyes which have seen so many human 
creatures flit across the stage, play their parts, sad or joyful, and 
vanish as they came. 

We stayed a whole week at Bruysdal. There was another spot 
which we knew of, as wild, as inaccessible, and as fertile, when we 
tried it last, in the desired sea-trout, and besides sea-trout there 
were char—not miserable little things like those that are caught 
in Derwentwater and Crummock, but solid two and three pounders 
that would fight for their lives like gentlemen. 

Across the mountain to Elversdale (that, again, is not the right 
name) an eagle might fly in half an hour, but he would fly over 
sheets of glacier and peaks and ridges six thousand feet high. 
In fact, for human feet there was no road from Bruysdal thither, 
and the way round by water was nearly a hundred miles. But 
what were a hundred miles to the fiery dragon in the yacht’s 
engines? ll he asks for is a ton or two of coal, and he thinks 
as little of taking you a hundred miles as you think yourself of 
an afternoon walk. We had the ship’s washing, too, to pick up on 
the way, and, besides the washing, the letters and newspapers 
which had been accumulating for a fortnight—something to 
amuse us in the few hours which would be“required for our 
transportation, After a week or two’s absence from London 
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one finds oneself strangely indifferent to what seems so important 
when one is in the middle of it. Speeches in Parliament re- 
mind one of the scuffling of kites and crows which Milton 
talks of. On this occasion, however, we had all of us a cer- 
tain curiosity to hear what had become of the Franchise 
Bill, especially as our host is a sound hereditary Liberal, sounder 
and stauncher a great deal than I am, and had duly paired on 
the Government side before he sailed. We bore the news, when 
it reached us, with extraordinary equanimity. Our appetite for 
luncheon was not affected. The crew did not mutiny, though three- 
fourths of them must have been among the expectant two millions. 
For my own particular, I wasconscious of pleasure greater than 
I had ever expected to receive from any political incident in the 
remainder of my life. In the first place, it is always agreeable to 
see men behave courageously. The Peers had refused to walk any 
more through Coventry with halters about their necks. In the 
next, it would, one way or another, bring another sham to an end. 
The House of Lords had seemed to be something, and they were 
becoming a nothing. The English Sovereign is in a position 
not altogether befitting a human being with an immortal soul. 
No man or woman ought to be forced to say this or that, to 
profess to approve of what he or she detests, in obedience 
to majorities in the House of Commons. Some day, perhaps, an 
English Sovereign will be found to say: ‘If you want an orna- 
mental marionette at the top of you, to dance at your bidding, 
you must find some one else. I, for one, decline to figure any 
longer in that character. I will beareality, or I will not be at all.’ 
In constitutional countries those who hold high offices do tend to 
drift into a similar marionette condition. A dean and chapter who 
receive a mandate to choose A. B. as their bishop, who invite 
divine assistance to help them to elect a fit person, and then duly 
appoint the said A. B., they too are not to be envied. Sovereigns 
and high persons of all kinds in such situations are idols set up in 
high places, with the form of dignity and without the power; 
and if we must have idols they should be wood or stone, or gutta- 
percha, as more flexible, not human creatures, with blood running 
in the veins of them. I had been very sorry to see the English 
peers, ostensibly the flower of the whole nation, lapsing gradually 
into a similar gilded degradation, the lay lords sinking to the level 
of the spiritual, and by the wise to be mentioned only with a 
smile. They had at last stood fast. They had recovered the respect 
of all honest men in doing so, and were on the way to become 
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honest men themselves again in one shape or another, and not 
despised humbugs. 

I have high honour for the Peers; I think them an excellent 
institution, political and social, but one must draw a line some- 
where, and I draw one at dukes. From their cradle upwards all 
persons, things, circumstances, combine to hide from them that they 
are mortal, subject to limitations like the rest of us. A duke, 
at least an English duke, though he may be called a peer, yet he is a 
peer only by courtesy. He has no social equal. He is at the summit 
of the world, and has no dignity beyond his own to which he can 
aspire. He.grows up in possession of everything which the rest of 
mankind are striving after. In his own immediate surroundings, 
on his vast estates, among his multitudinous dependents, he has 
only to will to be obeyed. "When he goes out among his fellow- 
éreatures, they bow before so great a presence with instinctive 
deference. In him, offences are venial which would be fatal to an 
ordinary man. The earth, so far as he is able to know anything of 
it, is a place where others have to struggle, but where he has only 
to desire. To do without what at any moment he happens to wish 
for, which moralists consider so important a part of education, is 
a form of discipline denied to a duke from his cradle, and if the 
moralists are right he is so much the worse for the want of it. 

I think we could do without dukes. That is the only reform 
which I wish for in the Upper House. At any rate, they are 
over large figures for a quiet Norwegian valley. ‘There came 
three Dukes a-riding.’ Several Dukes have looked in at Elvers- 
dale of late years in their floating palaces. They have gone for 
sport there, as in fact we were doing ourselves, and it is hard to 
say that they had not as good a right as we had. But the binders, 
at least some of them, are Republicans and are not altogether 
pleased to see these lordly English looking in upon their quiet 
homes. The shores of the fiord, the rivers, the lakes, are their 
property. They are liberal and hospitable; the land they live 
in is their own; but they are courteous and gracious, and have 
been willing hitherto to allow their visitors all fair opportunities of 
entertaining themselves. They are aware, however (it cannot be 
a secret to them), that if a Norwegian, or any stranger, American, 
French, or German, travelling without introduction in Scotland, 
were to ask for a day’s sporting in a preserved forest. or 
salmon river, he would not only be refused, but would be so 
refused as to make him feel that his request was an’ imperti- 
mence. The bénder perhaps may occasionally ask himself why 
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he should be expected to be more liberal. His salmon and trout 
are an important part of his winter provision. He nets them, 
salts and stores them for the long nights and short days, when 
the lakes are frozen, and the valleys are full of snow, and there 
is no food for man or beast, save what is laid up in summer. Why 
should he give it away ? 

There are two rivers in Elversdale and two sets of lakes, the re- 
spective valleys meeting at the head of the fiord, where on a vast 
and prettily-wooded moraine there stands a white church, the steeple 
of which shows far up along the glens, the scattered peasants gather- 
ing thither in their boats on Sundays. Two great bénders divide 
the domain, one of them having the best fishing. It was in one of 
his lakes close to the fiord that in 1881 we had filled our baskets, 
and now hoped to fill them again. For this lake, at what we 
considered an unusually high price, we got leave; we soon found 
that it had been given us in irony. The sultry weather had 
melted the edges of the great glacier which we could see from 
our deck. The ice-water, pouring down in a cataract, tinted the 
limpid water into a colour like soap-suds, and not a fish would take. 
Round and round the lake we rowed, with wearisome repetition ; 
nothing came to our minnows. In the boats we sat, tormented, 
ourselves, by flies such as are seen nowhere but in Norway. There 
is one as big as a drone, and rather like one, but with a green 
head, and a pair of nippers in it that under a magnifying-glass 
are a wonder to look at. This, I suppose, is the wretch described 
by ‘Three in Norway,’ who speak of a fly that takes a piece out 
of you, and flies to the next rock to eat it. We were tortured, 
but caught nothing; save a few tiny char which ventured out 
upon the shallows when the monsters were lying torpid. We soon 
saw how it was. Where we were there was nothing to be done, 
but two miles up the valley, above the boénder’s hay meadows and 
potato fields, was another lake into which no glacier water ran, 
splendidly rich in char and trout. There flies might tor- 
ment, but there was at least sport—legitimate, ample, and subject 
to no disappointment. Thither we applied for leave to go, and 
(it was perhaps the first time that such a thing ever happened to 
any Englishmen in that country) we met with a flat refusal. The 
bénder was tired of being called upon to provide sport for strangers 
of whom he knew nothing. He gave no reason ; when we pressed for 
one he answered quietly that the fish were his, and that he preferred 
to keep them for himself. In our first impatience we anathema- 
tised him to ourselves as a brute, but we reflected that he was 
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doing only what every one of us at home in possession of a similar 
treasure would do asa matter of course. England is more advanced 
than Norway, but English principles and habits are making way 
there; that is all. This is the first of my three novelties. 

By the bénder of the other glen and the other lakes we were 
entertained more graciously. He remembered us. He and his 
family had visited the drowned yacht. His boys had been 
fed with sugar-plums, his daughters had been presented with 
books and coloured prints, which still hung about his farmhouse. 
His waters were not the best; but the scenery about them was at 
any rate most beautiful, and river, lakes, boats, all that he had, 
was placed at our disposal. Three lovely days we spent there— 
rocks and mountains, trees and cataracts, the belts of forest, and 
the high peaks above them soaring up into the eternal blue. 
These were our surroundings, changing their appearance every 
hour as the shadows shifted with the moving sun. The rare trout 
rose at the fly, the rarer salmon-trout ran at the phantoms at distant 
intervals. In the hot midday we would land and seek shade from 
pine or alder. The ice-cold rivulets trickled down out of the far- 
off snow. The cuckoos called in the woods. The wild roses 
clustered round us, crimson buds and pale pink flowers shining 
against the luxuriant green of the leaves. The wild campanulas 
hung their delicate heads along the shores, fairest and daintiest of 
all the wild flowers of nature, like pieces of the azure heaven itself 
shaped into those cups and bells. The bilberry clustered among 
the rocks, hanging out its purple fruit to us to gather as we sat. 
All this was perfectly delightful, and it was only the brutal part 
of our souls that remained a little discontented because we had 
not fish enough, and sighed for the yet more perfect Eden from 
which we were excluded. 

Sunday came, and it was very pretty to see, on the evening 
before and in the early morning, the boats streaming up the fiord 
and down from the inland lakes. One boat passed the yacht, 
rowed by ten young stalwart women, who handled their oars like 
Saltash fishwives. With a population so scattered, a single priest 
has two or more churches to attend to at considerable distances, 
pastors being appointed according to the numbers of the flock, 
and not the area which they occupy. Thus at Elversdale there 
was a regular service only on alternate Sundays, and this Sunday it 
was not Elversdale’s turn. But there was a Samling—a gather- 
ing for catechising and prayer—-at our bonder’s house, where the 
geod man himself, or some itinerant minister, officiated. Several 
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hundreds must have collected, the children in largest proportion. 
The Norse people are quiet, old-fashioned Lutherans, who never 
read a newspaper, and have never heard ofa doubt about the truth 
of what their fathers believed. When the meeting was over, as 
many of them as were curious to see an English yacht and its 
occupants came on board. The owner welcomed the elders at 
the gangway, talked to them in their own tongue, and showed 
them over the ship. A had handfuls of sugar-plums for the 
little ones. They were plain-featured, for the most part, with fair 
hair and blue eyes—the men in strong homespun broad-cloth, 
the women in black serge, with a bright sash about the waist, and 
a shawl over the shoulders with bits of modest embroidery at the 
corners. They were perfectly well-behaved, rational, simple, un- 
self-conscious, a healthy race in mind and body whom it was 
pleasant to see. I could well understand what Americans mean 
when they say that, of all the colonists who migrate to them, the 
Norse are the best—and many go. Norway is as full as it can 
hold, and the young swarms who in old days roved out in their 
pirate ships over France and England and Ireland now pass 
peaceably to the Far West. 

Our time was slipping away, we had but a few days left. 
Instead of exploring new regions we agreed to go back once more 
to Bruysdal, and its trout, and its bears. We knew that there 
we should be welcome again. And at Elversdale, too, we were 
leaving friends. Even the stern old fellow who had been so 
sulky might have opened his arms if we had stayed a little 
longer. But we did not put him to the test. The evening before 
we sailed, our bonder came to take leave, bringing his wife with 
him, a sturdy little woman with a lady’s manners, under a 
rough costume. He was presented with a few pounds of best 
Scotch oatmeal, a tin of coffee for his old mother, and a few 
other delicacies in true Homeric style. He in turn came next 
morning at daybreak, as the anchor was coming up, with a fresh- 
run salmon, which he had just taken out of his trammels. 
We parted with warm hopes expressed that we might one day 
meet again; and the next quiet Englishman who goes thither 
will find all the waters open to him as freely as they used to 
be. 

Yacht life gives ample leisure. I had employed part of mine 
in making sketches. One laughs at one’s extraordinary performances 
a day or two after one has completed them. Yet the attempt is 
worth making. It teaches one to admire less grudgingly the 
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work of real artists who have conquered the difficulties. Books 
are less trying to vanity, for one is producing nothing of one’s 
own, and submitting only to be interested or amused, if the author 
can succeed in either. One’s appetite is generally good on these 
occasions, and one can devour anything ; but in the pure primitive 
element of sea, and mountains, and unprogressive peasantry, I 
had become somehow fastidious. I tried a dozen novels one 
after the other without success; at last, perhaps the morning 
we left Elversdale, I found on the library shelves ‘Le Pére 
Goriot.’ I had read a certain quantity of ‘ Balzac’ at other 
times, in deference to the high opinion entertained of him. 
N 5 a fellow of Oriel and once member for Oxford, I re- 
membered insisting to me that there was more knowledge of 
human nature in ‘ Balzac’ than in Shakespeare. I had myself 
observed in him a knowledge of a certain kind of human nature 
which Shakespeare let alone—a nature in which healthy vigour 
had been corrupted into a caricature by highly seasoned artificial 
civilisation. Hothouse plants, in which the flowers had lost their 
grace of form and natural beauty, and had gained instead a poison- 
loaded and perfumed luxuriance, did not exist in Shakespeare’s 
time, and if they had they would probably not have interested 
him. However, I had not read ‘ Le Pére Goriot,’ and as I had been 
assured that it was the finest of Balzac’s works, I sat down to it 
and deliberately read it through. My first impulse after it was 
over was to plunge into the sea to wash myself. As we were 
going ten knots, there were objections to this method of ablution, 
but I felt that I had been in abominable company. The book 
seemed to be the very worst ever written by a clever man. But it, 
and N ’s reference to Shakespeare, led me into a train of reflec- 
tions. Le Pére Goriot, like King Lear, has two daughters. Like 
Lear, he strips himself of his own fortune to provide for them in a 
distinguished manner. He is left to poverty and misery, while 
his daughters live in splendour. Why is Lear so grand? Why is 
Le Pére Goriot detestable? In the first place, all the company in 
Balzac are bad. Le Pére Goriot is so wrapped up in his delightful 
children, that their very vices charm him, and their scented 
boudoirs seem a kind of Paradise. Lear, in the first scene of the 
play, acts and talks like an idiot, but still an idiot with a moral 
soul in him. Take Lear’s own noble nature from him, take Kent 
away, and Edgar, and the fool, and Cordelia—and the actors in the 
play, it must be admitted, are abominable specimens of humanity— 
yet even so, leaving the story as it might have been if Marlowe 
had written it instead of Shakespeare, Goneril and Regan would 
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still have been terrible, while the Paris dames of fashion are merely 
loathsome. What is the explanation of the difference? Partly, I 
suppose, it arises from the comparative intellectual stature of the 
two sets of women. Strong natures and weak may be equally 
wicked. The strong are interesting, because they have daring and 
force. You fear them as you fear panthers and tigers. You 
hate, but you admire. M. Balzac’s heroines have no intellectual 
nature at all. They are female swine out of Circe’s sty; as 
selfish, as unscrupulous as any daughter of Adam could conveni- 
ently be, but soft, and corrupt, and cowardly, and sensual ; so base 
and low that it would be a compliment to call them devils. I object 
to being brought into the society of people in a book whom I would 
shut my eyes rather than see in real life. Goneril and Regan 
would be worth looking at in a cage in the Zoological Gardens. 
One would have no curiosity to stare at a couple of dames caught 
out of Coventry Street or the Quadrant. From Shakespeare to 
Balzac, from the 16th century to the 19th, we have been pro- 
gressing to considerable purpose. If the state of literature re- 
mains as it has hitherto been, the measure of our moral condition, 
Europe has been going ahead with a vengeance. I put out the 
taste of ‘ Le Pére Goriot’ with ‘ Persuasion.’ Afterwards I found 
a book really worth reading, with the uninviting title of ‘ Adven- 
tures in Sport and War,’ the author of it a young Marquis de 
Compiégne, a ruined representative of the old French noblesse, 
who appears first as a penniless adventurer seeking his fortune in 
America as a bird-stuffer, and tempted by an advertisement into 
the swamps of Florida in search of specimens, a beggarly ex- 
perience, yet told with naiveté and simplicity, truth and honour 
surviving by the side of absolute helplessness. Afterwards we find 
him in France again, fighting as a private in the war with Germany, 
and taken prisoner at Sedan ; and again in the campaign against the 
Commune, at the taking of Paris, and the burning of the Tuileries— 
a tragic picture, drawn, too, with entire unconsciousness of the 
condition to which Balzac, Madame Sand, and the rest of the 
fraternity had dragged down the French nation. 

But by this time we are back in Bruysdal, and I come now to the 
second of my three things in which the reader was to be inter- 
ested—a specimen of what Norway can do when put upon its 
mettle in the way of landscape effect. The weather had changed. 
When we left, the temperature in our deck cabin was 80°. The 
mercury in our barometer stood at 30 and 3-10ths. When we 
returned the pressure had relaxed to 29, to 28-9-8-7. The 
temperature had fallen nearly forty degrees. Our light flannels 
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had gone back to the drawers, and the thickest woollens would 
hardly keep out the cold. The rain was falling as in a universal 
shower bath, lashing into bubbles the surface of the fiord. The 
cataracts were roaring down ; the river was in a flood, the shore and 
the trees dimly visible through the descending torrent. Here, if 
ever, was a fishing day for those who were not afraid of being 
dissolved like sugar. Our host challenged us to venture, and 
we were ashamed to hesitate. In huge boots and waterproof and 
oilskin hats (may the wretch who made my mackintosh for me in 
London be sent to the unpleasant place and punished appropri- 
ately) we were rowed up into the lake, sent out our spinners, and 
were soon in desperate battle each with our respective monster, 
half-blinded by wind and rain. On days like this the largest fish 
roam the waters like hungry pike. We had two hours of it. Flesh 
and blood could stand no more. We made one circuit of the 
lake; neither we. nor the boatmen could face a second, and we 
went home with our spoils. Enough said about that. Now for 
my landscape. On one side of Bruysdal the mountains rise from 
the water in a series of precipices to the snow-line, broken into 
deep gorges, down which the cataracts were raging. Very fine in 
their way, but with nothing uncommon about them. The other 
side of the valley is formed quite differently; a long broad plateau 
of smooth unbroken rock ascends for miles, reaching eventually 
an equal altitude, but at a distance of several miles. At the 
hollow where the lake lies, the plateau is as if broken sharply 
off, ending in a line of crags perhaps a mile long, and from 
300 to 400 feet high; higher it may be, for the scale of every- 
thing is gigantic, and the eye often underrates what it sees. 
Over the whole wide upper area the rain had been falling for 
hours with the fury of a tropical thunder shower. There being 
no hollows or inequalities to collect the water, it ran straight 
down over the smooth slopes in a broad shallow stream. On 
reaching the cliffs it fell over and scattered into spray, and there 
it seemed to hang extended over a mile of perpendicular rock, 
like a delicately transparent lace undulating in the eddies of the 
wind. It was a sight to be seen once and never to be forgotten. 
Water is a strange Proteus—now transparent as air, now a mirror, 
now rippled and the colour of the sky. It falls in foam in the 
torrent. It is level as quicksilver, or it is broken into waves 
of infinite variety. It is ice, it is snow, it is rain, it is fog and 
cloud, to say nothing of the shapes it takes in organic substances, 
But never did I see it play so singular a part as when floating to 
and fro in airy drapery, with the black wet rock showing like a 
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ghost behind it. The whole valley was dim with the falling rain, 
the far mountains invisible in mist, the near rocks and trees 
drenched and dripping. Some artist of the Grosvenor Gallery 
might make a picture of the place as a part of Hades, and people 
it with moist spirits. 

In honour of our endurance and our success, and to put us in 
heart again for the next day, we had a bottle of champagne at 
dinner, I in silence drinking to myself the health of the House of 
Lords in general as well as that of our entertainer. And 
now I have only to relate the disgrace which befell myself when 
the next day came, to end what I have to say about our fishing. 
I had a precious phantom minnow, a large one which had come 
victorious out of that day’s conflicts. Before putting it on again 
my eye was caught by the frayed look of the gut trace. It seemed 
strong when I tried it ; but perhaps I wished to save myself trouble, 
and tried it as Don Quixote tried his helmet. Well, we started 
in our boat again, a hundred yards down the river from the point 
where it leaves the lake. We were rowing up the strong stream, I 
carelessly letting out my line, and in that place expecting nothing, 
when there came a crash; the slack line was entangled round the 
reel, which could not run, the rod bent double from the combined 
weight of some sea-trout huger than usual and the rapid water. 
Alas! in a moment the rod had straightened again, and sea-trout, 
phantom, and my own reputation as a fisherman were gone 
together. I could not get over it, and the sport had lost its 
charm. We caught several fish afterwards, and my son got one 
nearly ten pounds weight. Iwas glad for him, but for myself 
the spirit had gone out of me. In the afternoon, the river being in 
high order, we put our lighter rods together to try the pools 
with salmon flies. Our host D caught a salmon-peel of 
four pounds weight. I had another smaller one; after- 
wards scrambling along some steep slippery rocks I reached a 
promising-looking run, and, letting my fly go down over it, I rose 
a true salmon and a big one. I drew back and changed my fly— 
a salmon, under such conditions, will almost always come again if 
you wait a minute or two and throw him a new temptation. I 
was looking to be consoled for my morning’s misfortune, when at 
the moment a native boat dashed over the spot loaded with 
timber. My salmon vanished into space, and I saw him no more, 
I ought to have been disgusted. I discovered myself reflecting 
instead, that after all the salmon was better off as he was, and [ 
no worse—a state of mind unpermitted to a fisherman, and 
implying that my connection with the trade, now more than fifty 
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years old, may be coming to an end. Alas, that all things do 
come toanend! Life itself runs to an end. Our Norway holi- 
day was running to an end, though the prettiest part of it was 
still tocome. We had to look in at Bergen again on our way home 
to pick up letters, &c. Bergen was nearly 200 miles from us, 
and to break the distance we were to anchor somewhere about 
half-way. Our last day at Bruysdal was a Sunday again. We 
were popular there, and on Sunday evening we had a small fleet 
about us, with boys and girls and music. An ingenious lad had 
fitted a screw propeller of his own making to his boat, which he 
worked with a crank. With this, and the Norwegian flag flying, 
he careered round and round the yacht at a most respectable pace, 
the lads and lasses following in their Sunday dresses like the 
nymphs and Tritons after Neptune’s car. A boat came on board 
us with two men in her whom we did not know. They hada 
sick relation at home, and wanted medicine. We gave them what 
we had. They innocently asked how much they were to pay, bring- 
ing out their pocket-books, and were perplexed when D-—— 
laughed and told them ‘nothing.’ They doubted, perhaps, the 
efficacy of the remedies. Anyhow they too were gratified. The 
Bruysdal community fired a gun when we steamed away 
next day, and saluted us with their flag from the school-house ; 
there too we shall find a welcome if we ever return: meanwhile 
we were gone, for the present to see it no more. 

In the evening we turned into a spot which our pilot knew of 
as a quiet anchorage, which I will call Orlestrund. We were by 
this time far away from the mountains ; we found ourselves in a 
soft landlocked bay, with green meadows and low softly-wooded 
hills. The air was sweet with the scent of the new-mown hay. 
There were half a dozen farm-houses, which seemed to share 
between them the richly-cultivated and smiling soil. A white 
church stood conspicuous near the shore; on one side of it was 
what seemed to be a school; on the other, among high trees, we 
saw the roof and chimneys of the pastor’s house, a respectable 
and even superior-looking residence. Work for the day was over 
when we let fall our anchor. It was about eight o’clock, a lovely 
summer evening, with three hours of subdued daylight remaining. 
The boys and young men dismissed from the fields were scattered 
about the bay in boats catching haddock and whiting. Looking 
round the pretty scene we saw a group outside the gate of the 
manse, which was evidently the pastor and his family, himself an 
elderly gentleman, his wife, and six young ones descending from a 
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girl of perhaps sixteen to little ones just able to take care of 
themselves. They were examining the yacht, and it was easy to 
see what happened. The old couple, with the three youngest 
children, turned in to their gate and disappeared. The others, 
the eldest girl and two brothers, had got leave to go out in the 
boat and look at us, for they flew along the shore to their boat- 
house, and presently came out on the fiord. Not wishing to seem 
too curious they lingered awhile with their lines and caught four 
or five haddock. They then gradually drew nearer, the girl rowing, 
her two brothers in the stern. D—— beckoned to them to 
come closer, and then, in Norse, invited them on board. They 
were roughly dressed, not better perhaps than the children of the 
peasantry, but their looks were refined, their manner modest and 
simple, free alike from shyngss and forwardness. The daughter 
spoke for the rest. She was tall for her years, with large eyes, 
a slight but strong figure, and features almost handsome. 
D took her round the ship. She moved gracefully, answered 
questions and asked them with as much ease as if she had been 
among friends and relations. She kept her young brothers in 
order by a word, and in short behaved with a composure which 
would have been surprising in any girl of such an age when thrown 
suddenly among strangers. She asked if we had ladies on board, 
and seemed disappointed, but not the least disturbed, when we told 
her that there were only ourselves. Presently she began to speak 
English, with a fair accent too, better than most French or Germans 
ever arrive at. We asked her if she had been in England. She 
had never been away from Orlestrund. She had taught herself 
English, she said quite simply, ‘from book.’ D—— accuses her 
of having asked him if he could speak Norse, after he had been 
talking in that language to her for ten minutes. I insisted, with 
no knowledge of the language myself, but merely drawing my 
inference from the nature of things, that a creature of such fine 
behaviour could not have put it as question, bnt must have 
observed, ‘ And you to speak Norse!’ Weasked her name. She 
was called Theresa. Theresa certainly, but I could not catch 
the surname with entire clearness. She wished to bring her 
father to see us. We would gladly have seen both the father 
and the mother who in such a spot had contrived to rear so 
singular a product. She gathered up her two boys, sprang 
into her skiff, seized the oars, and shot away over the water. 
We saw her land and vanish into the shrubbery. In a few 
minutes she appeared again, but only with a little sister this 
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time. She came to tell us that her father could not leave his 
house at so late an hour. He was sorry that he could not use the 
opportunity of making our acquaintance. He had desired her to 
ask who we were. D wrote his name and gave it her. She 
went down the gangway again, and joined her sister, who had 
hid herself in her shawl in timid modesty. 

They glided off into the gloaming, and we saw them no more. 
Very pretty, I thought, this Norse girl, so innocent, so self- 
possessed, who seemed in that lonely spot, surrounded only by 
peasants, to have educated herself into a character so graceful. 
If our modern schools, with competition and, examinations, and 
the rights of woman, and progress .of civilisation, and the rest of 
it, turn out women as good and as intelligent as this young lassie, 
they will do better than I, for one, expect of them. Peace be 
with her, and a happy, useful life at the side of some fit com- 
panion! In the wide garden of the world, with its hotbed 
luxuriance and feverish exotics, there will be one nook at any rate 
where nature combined with genuine art will bloom into real 
beauty. 

So ends my brief journal—ends with Theresa, for I can add 
nothing which will not be poor and trivial after so fair a figure— 
and, indeed, there is nothing more to say. The next morning we 
hastened on to Bergen. The afternoon which followed we were 
out again on the North Sea, which we found this time in angry 
humour. But the engines made their revolutions accurately. 
The log gave the speed which was expected, and we made the 
passage to Harwich again in the exact period which had been 
predetermined. We were late, indeed, by twelve minutes, after 
allowing for the difference of longitude, and these minutes lost 
required to be accounted for. But we recollected that we had 
stopped precisely that number of minutes on the Dogger Bank to 
take soundings, and the mystery was perfectly explained. It 
reminded me of a learned Professor of Oxford, who was engaged 
on sacred chronology. He told us one night in Common Room 
that he had the dates of every event complete from the Creation 
till the present day. He had been so minutely successful that 
his calculations were right to twelve hours. These hours had 
puzzled him till he recollected that when the sun was arrested by 
Joshua it had stood still for a whole day, exactly the period which 
he wanted, and the apparent error had only verified his accuracy. 
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Sea Sand-grass as a Land-winner. 


OST persons who have resided on the coast in almost any part 
of England must have noticed hummocks of sand, often of 
considerable size and height, covered with a greyish-green, rush- 
like grass. In not a few places, as in the neighbourhood of 
Ramsgate, Yarmouth, and Hunstanton, not only hundreds, but 
thousands of acres have been raised high and dry above the sea- 
level solely by the agency of this little plant. It is a curious 
provision of nature on these windy shores, by which sand washed 
up by the tides and dried by the sun is blown back into the 
country, and forms a succession of hillocks, usually with channels 
or valleys of loose sand between them, the soil of which is not 
yet bound and compacted by the growth of the sea-grass. 

I say ‘curious,’ for though the grass is a common-looking 
thing, regarded with little favour by either artist or agriculturist, 
its habits and its economic uses are so remarkable that it well 
deserves a short account of the mode of its operation in thus 
accumulating and fixing loose sand. 

The plant is commonly known as marram (or marrem) grass, 
to botanists as psamma arenaria.' It is quite worthless as 
pasture, though rabbits, which are fond of making their burrows 
amongst it on the sea-dunes, probably find sufficient food on the 
younger shoots. But in its dry, hard, juiceless and rigid character 
it is more like a rush or a sedge to the unscientific eye. So tough 
are the leaves that a single one will lift a weight of three pounds 
and even more, and four of them twisted together require a strong 
hand to break them. Except that they are rather brittle when 
dry, very strong ropes might be made from them. With only 
four blades of sand-grass I lifted a heavy mahogany chair. Care- 
fully examined, these leaves are beautiful structures, smooth and 
glossy outside, but of a silvery or glaucous grey on the under or 
concave side, reminding one of the inner skin of a rush after 


1 Another sea-grass, larger and more nearly resembling a reed, is sometimes 
found growing along with it, viz., elymus arenarius, ‘lyme (elyme) grass.’ Plants, 
however, are rather fond of ousting each other, and preferring to reign supreme 
in their own kind. 
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pulling away the pith. This also it resembles in the delicate 
parallel nerves or lines of striation, the rounded form of the leaves or 
blades, their sharp needle-like points, and in the colour generally. 
In an hour or two after being gathered, the leaves become ‘ terete,’ 
4.€., close, or roll into a perfectly cylindrical shape, exactly 
resembling juncus glaucus. But the inflorescence is, of course, 
wholly different, being characteristically that of all graminece. 
In July the plant sends up erect spikes with heads some six 
inches long, in shape closely resembling a fox’s brush, and of a 
pale green or grey colour. I have said just so much about its 
appearance that everyone may recognise it at once. 

Many years ago I took considerable interest in investigating 
the habits of this little plant, and I thought I had succeeded in 
making them out with tolerable accuracy. I concluded that its 
property of arresting and fixing the surface sand, when blown 
over it by the wind, was due to capillary attraction, and that the 
binding and consolidation of the sand-hills raised by it, often 
twenty or thirty feet high, was due to its long, large, and 
tough rootstocks. These extend for many yards into the deep 
sand, pushing their way by strong points formed at the extremities, 
and at every joint sending out fibrous roots and a young shoot, 
precisely like the troublesome weed known as ‘ twitch,’ ‘ quicks,’ 
‘quitch,’ or ‘couch-grass.’ As the sand covers it, so the grass 
keeps growing above the surface, and thus the whole interior of 
the sandhill is found, when cut open, to be one great parcel of 
damp earth tied up with strong whipcords, and not only tied up, 
but laced through and through with the long underground stems. 
For the so-called ‘root’ is really the rachis out of which the 
tufts of grass spring, as I have said, from the joints of those 
which lie near enough to the surface. 

I have often procured specimens of these strong, tough, rigid, 
and bamboo-like runners, three yards and more in length. Pro- 
bably they are very much longer, but it takes time and trouble to 
dig them out. They throw out a quantity of the fibrous roots, 
which form an excellent stuffing for cushions, nearly as good and 
as durable as horsehair, which in appearance they closely 
resemble. 

There is no doubt that the underground stems, lying many 
feet below the surface, remain undecayed for a great number of 
years, and germinate wherever any accident brings them again 
near the surface. When dry they are woody in texture, and the 
highly-glazed surface seems to have a thin coating of silica. They 
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are extremely strong, and would bear the strain of a very heavy 
weight without breaking. 

Wherever the sea has ‘left the coast,’ that is, thrown up 
enough sand to form a foreshore aboye the reach of high tide, 
scant patches of the sea-marram begin to grow, and hummocks 
immediately begin to be formed. But the grass will only grow 
where the salt water cannot touch it. By watching, on windy 
days, the clouds of dry sand blown along the shore, and across the 
marram-patches, I found that it was always immediately arrested 
by these. Now, as the grass is too thin and sparse to act merely 
as a ‘stopper’ to the sand mechanically, I pursued the inquiry as 
to the reason, in this way: I found the sand was invariably firm 
and unyielding to the foot where the grass grew; while close to 
it, where it did not grow, the foot sank more or less deeply in the 
dry loose sand. It was therefore the dampness of the surface 
that stopped the loose drifting sand. But why was it always 
damp, when the sea never touched it, and damp, too, and firm to 
the tread, even at the top of a hummock, at all events an inch or 
two below the surface? For it is obvious that, under a scorching 
sun, the top of a sandhill, very thinly covered with the grass, 
would have the actual surface dried by evaporation. Then, why 
was the sand equally arrested on the hill-tops as on the lower 
flats? The reason is curious. The hillocks, so to say, perspire 
or transmit moisture enough, drawn up from below by the roots 
of the grass, to fix the drifting sand, when the momentum of its 
career by the wind-currents has first been broken and arrested 
by the blades. It seems quite conceivable that the concave and 
spoon-like side has the especial property of catching the sand- 
grains and letting them run down, as along a pipe, to the crown of 
the root. In this way millions of tons of sand have been piled 
up, which without the grass would be entirely blown away. 
Indeed, the sea-grass is sometimes purposely planted to prevent 
cultivated lands from being buried in sand. As the sea gets 
further away from the old shore-line, the marram furthest in-land 
gradually dies away, and is succeeded by more succulent grasses, 
and the barren slopes eventually become pastures. If it were 
not that the potato is by no means a hardy plant (naturally loving, 
as it does, like so many of the solanacee, the sea-strand), these 
vast tracts of waste and now perfectly useless sand might be made 
to produce enormous food-supplies. 

There is, as it has long seemed to me, one point of special 
practical interest in this little plant and its sand-collecting pro- 
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pensities. It is said! to be a native of North Africa. Could it not 
be used for stopping the drifting sands which are continually being 
blown into the Suez Canal ? 

If we plant a few grains of barley in a flower-pot or box, and 
keep it under cover away from the dew, we shall notice in the 
morning on the tip of each green blade, when an inch or two high, 
a tiny drop of water. This appears to be drawn up by capillary 
attraction ; I know not why it should be called ‘condensed from 
the damp air of the room.’ On this principle, as I supposed, and 
as I afterwards proved by experiment, the sea-grass makes a 
constant dampness of the surface, and so causes the loose sand to 
settle. 

All this may seem very simple, very obvious, and very common- 
place; yet I doubt if it is generally known. It is dangerous to 
despise little things merely because they seem little. There is 
always something interesting in explaining enormous results pro- 
duced by very humble and insignificant causes—like chalk rocks 
and coral reefs deposited by microscopic organisms. 

To test the truth of my theory, I adopted the following device. 
I filled a little box (about six inches by four) with perfectly dry 
sand, and through a small hole in the bottom I inserted a few 
inches of the rootstock of a tuft of sea-grass, planted in the box. 
I placed this over a bottle of water into which the roots hung 
down. 

The result was very interesting, and proved the truth of my 
conclusions completely. In two hours a small circular patch of 
damp appeared on the top of the box round the root. The water 
had risen already through two inches of dry sand, and come to the 
surface. In five hours the damp ring had extended to about nine 
inches in circumference, and the water in the bottle had fallen 
about half an inch. I left it so during the night, and next morn- 
ing the whole boxful was completely saturated, and this though 
there must have been rapid swrface evaporation at a temperature 
of nearly 70°. In this state I left it for several days, filling up 
daily about two inches of water which had been drawn up, as by a 
siphon, into the sand, keeping it always quite wet. A layer of 
dry sand sifted over the wet surface at once stuck to it (so as not 
to be easily blown off by a puff of breath), and became itself 
saturated in a few minutes. It is probable that the evaporated 
moisture immediately causes the grains of dry sand to cohere in 
some degree. Otherwise, in a gale of wind, much of the sand 


1 Dr. J. D. Hooker’s Student’s Flora, 
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would be blown back again from the tops of the hillocks, which 
does not seem to be the case; at all events, much more adheres 
than is removed. Yet there must be some principle of compensa- 
tion which prevents these sandhills from attaining more than a 
certain height. 

The cause of these seaside dunes or sand hummocks, and of the 
vast areas covered by them, is thus shown to be water sucked wp 
in great quantities by a little unpretending plant. Dry sand 
adheres to wet sand, and when once it adheres the ever-spreading 
roots bind and fix it. The heaps of sand are carried thither by 
the wind, which is the moving agent, and when once the sand- 
cloud has settled on the hill-tops, the grass sprouts through it and 
prepares it to receive a new layer. 

The great depth to which the rootstock descends makes the 
sea-marram quite independent of occasional showers of rain, and 
therefore it never droops or withers, or suffers as pastures do, from 
drought. The dry and rigid blades are not affected by the most 
scorching heat reflected from the sand; hence the process of 
accumulation is always going on, provided, as is commonly the 
case, there is sufficient wind from the sea. 

There is another plant often associated with this, and not very 
unlike it to a scientific eye, viz. a small creeping sedge, carex 
arenaria. This also has a long and very tough rootstock, which 
binds the sand not less than the marram. But on placing this 
in the sand box over water I found that it had not the slightest 
capillary attraction ; this singular property therefore seems to be 
a speciality of psamma arenaria. 


F. A. PALEy. 











Ballade of Middle Age. 


( UR youth began with tears and sighs, 
With seeking what we could not find! 
Our verses all were threnodies, 
In elegiacs still we whined ; 
Our ears were deaf, our eyes were blind, 
We sought and knew not what we sought. 
We marvel, now we look behind: 
Life’s more amusing than we thought! 


Oh, foolish youth, untimely wise ! 
Oh, phantoms of the sickly mind! 
What? not content with seas and skies, 
With rainy clouds and southern wind, 
With common cares and faces kind, 





With pains and joys each morning brought? 


Ah, old, and worn, and tired we find 
Life’s more amusing than we thought ! 


Though youth ‘turns spectre-thin and dies,’ 

To mourn for youth we’re not inclined ; 
We set our souls on salmon flies, 

We whistle where we once repined. 
Confound the woes of human-kind ! 

By Heaven we're ‘ well deceived,’ I wot ; 
And, hum, contented or resigned, 

‘ Life’s more amusing than we thought’! 


ENVoy. 


O nate mecum, worn and lined 
Our faces show, but that is naught ; 

Our hearts are young neath wrinkled rind: 
Life’s more amusing than we thought! 





A. LANG. 
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Was Matthew Prior a Dorsetshire Man? 


R. CARLYLE asks the question somewhere in his works—why 

don’t people say what they want to say in prose, not poetry ? 

Will that question ever convince poets of the error of their 
ways, or will it reverse public opinion in its estimate of poets and 
poetry? Both points are extremely doubtful. 

The world still goes on in the same obstinate groove, and few 
things are more remarkable in human affairs than the regard we 
have for the memory of our poets. Their birthplaces and haunts 
are visited with the greatest reverence; it isa kind of dreamy 
pleasure to walk where they once did, either in the fields or the 
streets. Let us continue to indulge in this harmless weakness. 

The memory of Matthew Prior is unfortunately somewhat 
clouded in this particular; it is true there are occasional pilgrims 
to the reputed place of his birth—Wimborne in Dorsetshire ; on 
the other hand, there are many who entertain grave doubts on 
the subject. 

The hard fact of the certificate of his birth is entirely wanting, 
and the only authentic document relating to his origin is his 
registration at the University of Cambridge, as of Wimborne—no 
further than that word. Had Dorsetshire followed, the matter 
would have been placed beyond a doubt, and by this time a 
statue to his memory would have graced the market-place of that 
town—nor is there a better site for such an ornament anywhere. 

It is useful if not absolutely necessary occasionally to bring 
these matters forward, because there are still paths that may be 
followed that would dispose of the question, and such a matter 
might escape the notice of many were they not reminded that it 
was of public interest. There must be a great deal of contem- 
porary correspondence, his own letters, some of which are in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, or public documents during 
Queen Anne’s reign, when he was in office, that would clear 
up all existing doubts. The object we have chiefly in view 
is to collect the traditionary gossip of Wimborne about Prior, 
which may be useful, for to express doubts as to Matthew Prior 
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being born in that town to any old inhabitant would be absolute 
treason, these traditions having existed ever since his time. 

In the library of Wimborne Minster we were shown an old 
black-letter Bible called Prior’s Bible. And we are told that 
reading it by candle-light and incautiously leaving the candle 
upon the book, it guttered and burnt holes through several leaves; 
this damage he is said to have repaired himself, and the repairs 
are there sure enough. 

There are a few ancient books in that library, and it is reported 
that he was very curious about old books. It is likely enough 
that he had this taste, for Sir Walter Scott says Prior found the 
only existing copy of the ballad of the ‘ Nut-brown Maid,’ and 
that he passed off the tale as his own in his poem of * Henry and 
Emma ;’ this, however, is not representing the case truly, for the 
ancient poem is published side by side in the first edition of 
Prior’s works with ‘Henry and Emma.’ But one only regrets 
that he did so, for the old ballad has no effective rival, modern or 
ancient. There is, however, much beauty in Prior’s adaptation, 
and if the old ballad did not exist, it would be enough to make a 
good reputation for any poet. Prior also says himself the ballad 
was 300 years old. 

With regard to the family of Prior, the tradition of Wimborne 
says that his father was a carpenter, and one house he lived in is 
pointed out; it is close to the present post-office, and is called 
the house in which the poet was born. The other was pulled 
down, but its site is known. 

The writer of this article was assured by an old lady, at that 
time ninety years of age (Miss Knott), that her father and grand- 
father often spoke of the Priors having occupied the house that 
was pulled down, and that he used to call the passage leading 
from the East Boro’ to the West, Prior’s Walk; formerly the 
remains of the door were visible in the wall. And he used to say, 
‘Matthew came in and out of that door many a time.’ 

At one time the name of Prior was common in the neighbour- 
hood, and several of the name are still living. One Richard 
Prior was transported and one was drowned in the Stour some 
years ago. They were all of the poor or labouring class, and 
they were Nonconformists. In Prior’s time Nonconformists were 
subject to a good deal of persecution, and they used to meet in a 
barn at a hamlet near Wimborne, called Cow Grove. Presumptive 
evidence of this is found in Prior’s epistle to F. Shephard, Esq., 
May 14, 1689. 
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So at pure Barn, of loud Noncon, 
Where with my grandam I have gone, 
When Lobb had sifted all his text, 
And I well hoped the pudding next. 


Who was this loud Mr. Lobb, or is Lobb a joke or a nickname ? 
We are inclined to believe he was a local preacher, and that the 
name is a veritable surname. 

No Dissenting place of worship existed in Wimborne till after 
Prior’s time, and the first chapels and the names of their 
ministers are known, but inquiries may be made as to who Mr. 
Lobb was. Cow Grove is about two miles above Wimborne, and 
close to the river Stour. It consists of one or two farmhouses 
and dairies, with several old barns about them. It is very much 
in the same state as in Prior’s time. A more retired spot could 
hardly be found, or one better suited to persecuted religionists 
who would wish to be absolutely out of the way of observation. 

The voice even of a Lobb could attract no crowd. The congre- 
gation would be perfectly safe, they would hardly even be observed 
on their way from the town. The lane leading to it is very 
narrow, very deep, and shaded with trees the whole way. It 
was a well-chosen place for a secret conventicle, but the particular 
barn in which the congregation met is not known. 

We have had all the Wimborne registers of baptism at that 
period thoroughly searched for any register of him, but without 
success. Many are illegible and many wanting; but supposing it 
true that Prior’s family were Nonconformist, they would never 
have gone to the church for that purpose. 

If any registration or document respecting Prior or his family 
should ever be found, as we hope it may, it will probably be 
among Nonconformist records in the county of Dorset; or in- 
formation might be sought with a chance of success from 
Baptist head-quarters, for we assume the earlier Dissenters in the 
neighbourhood of Wimborne to have been of that persuasion. 
There are also the family letters of the Marquis of Dorset and 
the Earl of Oxford, both of them patrons and friends of the 
poet, which perhaps have not yet been examined for this purpose. 

It would be a comparatively simple matter to anyone fairly 
skilled in biographical studies to write a new Life of Prior from 
the time of his leaving the University; the difficulties are his 
origin and earlier life. He soon became distinguished ; he was a 
noted wit, and was received into the best society at a period rich 


QQ3 
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in historical incidents. He was the Poet Laureate of the time, 
and celebrated the victories of Marlborough in stately verse, 
odes to the Queen on her birthday, and the glorious success of 
her arms, 1706. These are set to music by Purcell: all may be 
very well traced in his own verses. But the real interest of 
his life is in his earlier doings, and his rapid transition from 
humble life to a high and brilliant career. Such success is not 
altogether unknown, but it is rare, and appears to require the 
closest examination. We seem to wish to know day by day how 
it all came about. 

At Wimborne there is a gran.nar school founded by Queen 
Elizabeth, or more likely by Lord Bacon, wherein the youth of the 
town are and were taught ‘ grammar ’—that is the term of the 
endowment. In this school there is no doubt young Prior took 
his first honours—for it was open to all the boys of the town— 
all were ‘Oppidans’ that wished to go, and all were taught for 
nothing in those days, not only at Wimborne, but at all schools of 
this kind in the kingdom. There is only one at the present day 
that declines to receive fee or reward, but that cannot be helped, 
it is of no use to cavil about changes that have become necessities. 
Head masters at that period were very simple people, and had no 
distinguished visitors to receive that required !uncheons or recep- 
tions, a single glance at the old building that did duty for a school- 
house told that very plainly ; it was a long dead wall with a door 
and two windows at the end of it, a very primitive seat of learning. 
At this school young Prior must have studied, for there was no other. 
Whether he was Churchman or Dissenter made no difference ; 
happily the same observance continues to the present day. No 
questions are asked as to the religious views of the pupils or their 
parents; they go there and learn ‘ grammar:;’ and the tradition of 
Wimborne is that Matthew did go there and that he was a good 
scholar. Nor do the people there value his memory as a man that 
moved in high society, or that he was high in office—nothing else 
except that he was a poet. 

The old school-house no longer exists, it would not have held 
one fourth part of the pupils that now go there ; a fine Elizabethan 
structure now stands in its place. We may conclude that Matthew 
gained credit at the old school, because his father resolved on send- 
ing him to London, where he had a brother who kept a coffee- 
house at Charing Cross, and with his uncle young Prior was pro- 
bably nothing but a servant. The Marquis of Dorset frequented 
that coffee-house, took a liking to the boy and sent him to West- 
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minster School, Dr. Busby being head master at that time; after 
that he sent him to Cambridge, and soon after his distinguished 
career begins. 

The Marquis of Dorset had been Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
to Charles II., and a very different character to many of Charles’s 
associates. He was greatly respected during a long life; he was 
serious and very charitable; Prior says he has known him take 
the sick and indigent from the streets and have their wants admi- 
nistered to. He gives an excellent sketch of him ; it is inflated in 
style, but that is more the fault of the age or the then fashion of 
writing panegyrics; for all that, we perceive that Prior has a 
genuine reverence for his benefactor, and nothing gives us a 
higher opinion of Prior himself, than this real attachment, which 
continued to the end of Lord Dorset’s life. On this account Prior 
will be assigned a good place in our estimation, for it unhappily 
often occurs in human affairs that the benefactor’s kindness is repaid 
with ingratitude. 

He afterwards had the same regard for his son and the Earl of 
Oxford ; and here is part of an invitation to dinner addressed by 
Prior to the Earl: 


Our weekly friends to-morrow meet 
At Matthew’s palace in Duke Street, 
To try for once if they can dine 

On bacon ham and mutton chine. 


The same familiar cheerful tone is apparent with all his 
friends ; in many of these lighter pieces indeed we do not discover 
that he had enmity with anyone. He had a large circle of friends 
among the distinguished people of his time; his manners must 
have been engaging notwithstanding his inferior birth, and he 
evidently had a good store of Dorsetshire wit. If he felt any draw- 
back on account of his birth, we do not discover it anywhere in 
his writings ; but there may be some slight meaning in the follow- 
ing lines, his own epitaph current in Dorsetshire : 

aS 
Ladies and gents, all who inquire, 
Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior, 
One of the sons of Adam and Eve— 
Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher? 


It has been said, or we have read it somewhere, that if an author 
wishes for an apt quotation for the head of a chapter he will find 
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it best in Prior; had he been sensible that his strength lay in his 
comic skill and his wit, he would have had little to do with the epic 
style. Some of his serious poems are rather dull, and one very 
strange poem, ‘ Alma, or the Progress of the Mind,’ is serio-comic. 
We read his odes to Marlborough with pleasure, but they seem to 
fall short of their intention. The same may be said of those to 
Queen Anne; it seems a pity he could not follow his own advice : 


The world agrees 
That he writes well who writes with ease ; 
Then he, by sequel logical, 
Writes best who never thinks at all. 


Had Prior lived in our time he would doubtless have been a writer 
in ‘ Punch,’ for he delights in humour. His poem ‘ Hans Carvel, 
a lively little piece, is a quiz on some fast lady : 


That if weak women went astray, 
Their stars were more in fault than they. 


Her hustan | is anxious about her: 


He bought her sermons, psalms and graces, 
And doubled down the useful places. 


One certainly comes upon a good many familiar quotations in 
reading Prior. 


Fine by degrees and beautifully less, 
is applied to the tight-lacing of ladies. 


Be to her virtues very kind, 
Be to her faults a little blind, 


is in a charming little piece called an ‘ English Padlock.’ 

But we are wandering away from the motive of this article, 
which was to stimulate search for positive proof of Matthew 
Prior being a Dorsetshire man. We firmly believe he was, but 
the proof is wanting. In the first edition of his works, published 
by subscription, there is a list of the subscribers; a very nume- 
rous one it is, and a strong evidence of Privr’s popularity. There 
are a great many Dorsetshire names in it, and several Wimborne 
names; Mr. Banks of Kingston Lacy is one, and Mr. Baskett of 
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Rolands Wimborne, another. The late Mr. Baskett, who died only 
a few years ago, assured the writer of this article that he firmly 
believed that Prior was born at Wimborne, and it was he who 
pointed out the names of the Dorsetshire subscribers. In that direc- 
tion inquiries might be extended. There are also probably some of 
the families of the clergy of Wimborne, or the former head masters 
of the Grammar School, to whom inquiries might be addressed. It 
would require doubtless considerable patience ; but if that patience 
is rewarded, we shall understand the poet a great deal better, and a 
new life of him be written, in spite of his denunciation : 


Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, 
But eat your pudding, slave, and hold your tongue, 


WELD TAYLOR. 
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The Hermit of Saint-Eugeéne. 


NTIL quite recently, anyone who chanced to stroll out of 
Algiers towards evening, by the rue Bab-el-Oued, and thence 
past the barracks to the dusty, evil-smelling suburb of Saint- 
Eugéne, would have been pretty sure to meet him. Between four 
and five o’clock during the winter months, and a few hours later 
when the long, hot summer had set in, it was his habit to walk up 
and down the stretch of high road which borders the sea there, 
pausing sometimes to look across the blue waves towards France, 
or up at Notre Dame d’Afrique, rising dark on its hill top against 
the fiery sunset. His tall, thin figure, his hollow cheeks, his 
drooping grey moustache, his threadbare coat, with its scrap of red 
ribbon in the button-hole, and something in his manner of carrying 
his head and twirling his cane which can only be described as a 
sort of deprecating jauntiness—all these things were apt to arrest 
the attention of the unoccupied stranger. 

If such a person looked hard at him, he would return the gaze 
half timidly, half affably, and would probably end by raising his 
old, but carefully brushed hat, and saying ‘ Bon soir, monsieur,’ 
in a high, quavering voice. He was willing, upon slight encourage- 
ment, to enter into conversation, and would descant upon the beauty 
of the weather and the charm of the surrounding scenery, and 
similar commonplace topics, with a good deal of courteous fluency. 
‘An adorable country, monsieur!—a divine climate! Figure to 
yourself that I came here twenty years ago, and that I have not 
yet been able to tear myself away! What would you have ?—when 
one becomes old, one learns to value tranquillity above all things.’ 
But if by any chance his interlocutor grew inquisitive, asked where 
he lived, produced a card case, or showed other signs of wishing to 
keep up the acquaintance thus begun, he would take alarm. His 
loquacity would cease, he would draw his heels together, lift his hat 
again, and, ‘ Monsieur,’ he would say, with a low bow, ‘ j’ai ’honneur 
de vous souhaiter le bon soir.’ With which he would retire hurriedly. 

It was not that he had any desire to conceal either his name 
or his place of abode. M. Leliévre was well known to all the 
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inhabitants of Saint-Eugéne, and any one of the dirty children 
playing on the beach, or of the black-browed women lounging in 
the doorways, or of the unshaven men playing bowls in their 
shirt-sleeves before the cafés, could have shown you his house— 
a white villa, with all its persiennes closed, standing in a neglected 
garden and shut in by rusty iron gates, upon the side posts of 
which, the inscription L’ Hermitage in thin black letters was barely 
legible. That amount of information M. Leliévre would have 
grudged to nobody; but he dreaded the society of his fellow- 
creatures as much as he loved it, because he had once been 
hospitable, and could be hospitable no longer. 

Time has moved so fast during the last decade, and changes 
have been so many, that probably only a very few people recollect 
M. Leliévre as he used to be in the days of his prosperity—those 
good old days before the war, when an Imperial official could afford 
himself a pretty villa in the suburbs as well as his house in th: 
town, and could even go so far as to invest his surplus cash in « 
farm far away on the Metidja plain, which everybody said was sure 
to pay magnificently. In that happy pre-republican era, Saint- 
Eugéne was as lovely a retreat as any official could wish for, and 
the guests at the merry breakfast parties which used to take place 
at the Hermitage several times a week were wont to swear, as 
they looked out upon the roses in the garden and upon the sea, 
glittering through a belt of palms and bamboos, that M. Leliévre 
was the luckiest dog in Africa. He did not contradict them; his 
opinion, indeed, quite coincided with theirs. He had a sufficient 
income, congenial employment, a charming daughter ; and if any- 
thing had been lacking to complete his happiness, the want was 
supplied when, after somewhat lengthy negotiations, he was able 
to announce Isabelle’s betrothal to that aristocratic personage the 
Vicomte de Lugagnan. Perhaps he exulted a little too much over 
this latter piece of good fortune ; perhaps M. de Lugagnan’s name 
was rather too frequently upon his lips; and perhaps his friends 
sometimes laughed at him in their sleeves. If so, he was uncon- 
scious alike of incurring ridicule and of having given cause for it ; 
for there never lived a more innocent or unsuspicious creature. 

But all this is ancient history. There are no more breakfast 
parties at Saint-Eugéne now, and such of the villas as have not 
been pulled down are inhabited by nobody knows whom. Saint- 
Eugéne itself is lovely no longer. The devastating hand of 
modern civilisation has fallen heavily upon it, pouring forth tram- 
cars and omnibuses on to its highway, defiling its beach with 
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drainage and rubbish, and making its shores hideous with mean 
habitations, where that strange and unprepossessing being, the 
French colonist, dwells cheerfully in an atmosphere of dust and 
mephitic gases. Possibly this sad transformation did not affect 
M. Leliévre as much as it might have done, had his own transforma- 
tion been less complete. He fell with the fall of the Empire, and, 
on losing his appointment, discovered, as many others have dis- 
covered under similar circumstances, that he had been somewhat 
imprudent in making no provision for a rainy day. When France 
was lying under the heel of the invader, and every able-bodied 
man was volunteering for active service, M. Leliévre went off to 
fight for his country with the rest. He committed his daughter 
to the care of a lady friend of his (for his friends were still 
numerous then), and departed with his usual indomitable cheer- 
fulness ; but he came back a good deal aged and broken, only to 
find that his farm had been sacked during the Arab insurrection, 
and that his bailiff had decamped, leaving neither money nor 
address behind him. 

This was a rather serious calamity; for the old gentleman had 
calculated that the sale of the farm and stock would help him out 
considerably with the dot of Isabelle, whose marriage was now 
about to be solemnised. It was not in the least likely that 
M. de Lugagnan and his family would consent to any diminution 
of the large sum agreed upon, and a rupture at the eleventh hour, 
if it had not broken Isabelle’s heart, would assuredly have gone 
very near to breaking her father’s. He passed through some 
weeks of mental agony; but somehow or other, the money was 
forthcoming at the required date; the marriage took place; the 
bride and bridegroom left for France ; and M. Leliévre might have 
sung Nunc Dimittis, had it not been the will of Heaven that he 
should live a good many years longer in a world which cannot have 
possessed many attractions for him. 

It was now that the Hermitage began to deserve its name, and 
that its owner, who, with his old servant Marthe, only occupied 
three of its rooms, began to be known as the Hermit. The sobri- 
quet was conferred upon him, not by his former acquaintances, 
who had all gone away or had forgotten his existence, but by the 
humbler neighbours who watched his proceedings and manner of 
life with a certain curiosity. Neither from him nor from Marthe 
did they gain any information as to his circumstances; but if a 
man gives no orders to the butcher and seldom troubles the grocer, 
it is tolerably safe to conclude that his purse is as empty as his 
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stomach. All Saint-Eugéne was aware that M. Leliévre did not 
sit for hours on the rocks with a bamboo fishing-rod in his hand 
merely pour se distraire, which was Marthe’s explanation of that 
habit of his. It was notorious that, with the Hermit, Lent lasted 
all the year round ; and if he could keep body and soul together 
with a few red mullet, such gleanings from the harvest of the sea 
were not grudged him by his fellow-citizens. ‘He will not be 
very fat when old Cohen decides to eat him up,’ they were wont 
to say, with grim pleasantry. 

That he would be eaten up eventually none of them doubted. 
M. Elias Cohen, that wealthy Hebrew and powerful municipal 
councillor, had risen from the smallest of beginnings to his present 
high estate by nothing else than by eating people up, and that the 
poor Hermit was already in his larder was evidenced by the fact that 
M. Cohen was the only visitor who ever rang the door-bell at the 
Hermitage. He was fond of calling there on Saturday afternoons, 
after performing his religious duties at the Synagogue, and was 
often to be seen walking about the deserted garden with M. Leliévre, 
whose gait at such times had no jauntiness at all. These periodical 
visits, it was true, had gone on for a matter of ten years, and the 
hermit was not yet devoured ; but that proved nothing. M. Cohen 
had his plans and his fancies ; you could never tell for certain what 
he meant to do with you; the only thing of which you might feel 
quite sure was that, when once you had fallen into his clutches, you 
would not escape from them again until death or ruin set you free. 

One fine Saturday afternoon in January this redoubtable 
personage was sitting in M. Leliévre’s garden. He had carried 
out a wooden chair from the house, because the weather was hot 
and he was neither as young nor as thin as he had once been. 
M. Leliévre was standing beside him, leaning on his stick. 

‘My friend,’ the Jew was saying, with the thick oily utterance 
of his nation, ‘I have been very good to you. Ihave had patience 
—ah, what patience I have had !’ 

‘M. Cohen,’ returned M. Leliévre, who was a good deal agitated, 
‘I have paid you interest regularly—and ah, what interest I have 
paid!’ 

‘Are you going to say now that I have made you pay high 
interest ?’ shouted the other. ‘That would be perfect !—nothing 
more than that would be wanting! Oh, Elias, Elias, see what 
you gain by generosity! Not only are you kept out of the use 
of your money, not only do you miss opportunities of making 
your fortune from sheer want of capital ; but those whom you have 
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robbed yourself to serve turn upon you and cut you to the heart with 
their ingratitude! Will you never learn to be just to yourself ?’ 

M. Cohen was very fat, very dirty, and very ugly. His com- 
plexion and features were those of the Moorish variety of his race ; 
but he had adopted the European costume. As he thus apostro- 
phised himself, there was a mixture of cunning and sincerity in 
his tone which might have seemed comical enough, if his victim 
had been in a mood to appreciate the comic side of things. But 
poor M. Leliévre had never felt less inclined to laugh in his life. 

* Listen, M. Cohen,’ he said persuasively, after a pause: * you 
will not have long to wait for your money. When the croque- 
mort has come for me you will get everything. Could you not 
allow me to die in my old house ?’ 

‘ Your old house! But it is not your house, it is mine; and 
precisely what I complain of is that it is old. You have not 
treated me well, my friend; you have cheated me by allowing 
this place to fall into ruins ; and what is it worth now as security?’ 

‘I am told that it is worth more than it was when I borrowed 
the money of you,’ answered the old man hesitatingly. 

‘ Ah, M. Leliévre, you should not say such things! You are 
trying to deceive one who has been very kind and forbearing with 
you, and you think that because he has shown so much weakness 
he must be a fool. Now that is very wrong; for I am as well 
aware as you are that house-property in Saint-Eugéne commands 
a lower price in the market than it did some years ago.’ 

‘And the new road?’ cried M. Leliévre eagerly. ‘ You forget 
the new road which is to cut through the middle of my garden. 
It has been surveyed already, and only a few days ago I received 
the plans and a letter, asking me to state what I should require 
as compensation. I believe I might ask a large sum, for it will 
destroy my privacy. Would you like to see the papers?’ And 
he drew them from his pocket with trembling fingers. 

But M. Cohen waved them aside. ‘Ah, bah! the road is not 
made yet. They are always talking about roads and never begin- 
ning them. As for compensation, I can tell you, if you do not 
know, what that means. You will make your demand; you will 
be informed that it is excessive ; the road will then be declared 
to be a measure of “ public utility,” and you will have to accept 
what is given you. It is not by that transaction that you will 
make your fortune, my dear friend.’ 

Now it was by no means unlikely that this prediction would 
be fulfilled in the case of a humble proprietor like M. Leliévre, but 
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a very different result was to be anticipated in the event of the 
Hermitage passing into the hands of M. Cohen, who had means 
of bringing pressure to bear upon the authorities which were not 
open to his unlucky debtor. 

‘For the rest,’ he added, with an air of indifference, ‘ you can 
easily keep possession of this old ruin, if you hold to it. You 
have only to pay me what you owe me. But unless I am paid in 
three weeks’ time, I must enter upon possession in your place. 
You have had.ample warning, my dear friend ; it is for you to make 
your arrangements.’ And without further words M. Cohen took 
his leave. 

For some minutes after his departure the old man stood still 
on the same spot, tracing wavering lines in the dust with his stick. 
‘Of what is Monsieur thinking ?’ asked a gruff voice behind him, 
which caused him to start and turn round. 

‘My good Marthe,’ he replied, at once assuming a sprightly 
mien, ‘ you would never guess. Is it not absurd that at my time 
of life I am beginning to feel the want of a change? Yes, de- 
cidedly I shall give up the Hermitage. After all, it is too large 
a house for you and me, and the neighbourhood is not what it 
was, and—and there are great advantages in living inthe town. I 
do not say in the European quarter, which is expensive and un- 
healthy ; but in the Arab town, where the air is naturally purer, 
owing to the greater height . 

‘Monsieur need not give himself the trouble to invent 
histories,’ broke in the old woman, whose yellow, wrinkled face 
wore an expression of mingled anger and pity. ‘I heard all 
that passed between Monsieur and that animal of a Jew—and to- 
night I write to Madame la Vicomtesse.’ 

‘ Marthe, you would never do such a thing as that!’ 

‘ Pardon me, monsieur, that is what I am going todo. Ever 
since mademoiselle’s marriage it has been one pretext after another 
to keep the truth from her and prevent her from seeing you. 
You would not go over to France because you were afraid of the sea- 
sickness ; you could not receive her here because you were having 
the house papered and painted—though Heaven knows whether 
we have ever had a sight of paper or paint-brush! Then the 
children were born; then M. le Vicomte had business to attend to; 
and then this, and then that—what do I know? 
time that there was an end of all these excuses.’ 


‘Marthe, you do not know what you propose. You would 
break my daughter’s heart.’ 





But now it is 
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‘Supposing always that she has one,’ said the old woman 
drily. 

‘Supposing that she has a heart !—that Isabelle has a heart! 
What do you mean ?’ 

‘With all the respect that I owe to monsieur, I will permit 
myself the observation that I would not have allowed ten years 
to go by without seeing my father, whether he was papering his 
house or not.’ 

‘I know why you say that. You want to frighten me, and 
you think that I shall send for my daughter to convince myself 
that she has not changed. But you are mistaken. I shall never 
doubt her, and I will not have her distressed and put to shame. 
I swear to you, Marthe, that if you tell her of my difficulties I 
will never forgive you!’ 

‘She shall be told nothing about them, then, since you are so 
obstinate,’ answered the old woman sullenly. 

Nevertheless, she posted the following brief missive before she 
went to bed :— 

‘ Madame la Vicomtesse,—I have the regret to inform you that 
monsieur is failing rapidly in health, and if you wish to see him 
again in this world, I think you would do well to postpone your 
visit to Algiers no longer.’ 

The Hermit flitted quietly from Saint-Eugéne without waiting 
for his three weeks’ period of grace to run out. He had decided 
to sell such furniture as remained to him, and he thought it 
would be well to get the auction over before M. Cohen, who was 
more given to seizing property than to surrendering it, became the 
owner of the Hermitage. He hired three small rooms in one of 
the few European houses which have been built near the Kasbah, 
or Citadel, a quarter standing high in a physical sense and some- 
what low ina moral one. M. Leliévre affected to be delighted 
with it. It was occupation enough only to sit at the window all 
day long, he declared. The view over the port and the bay; the 
purple mountains of Kabylia in the distance; and nearer at 
hand the dazzling white houses, the minaret of the mosque of Sidi 
Ramdan, and glimpses of narrow, tortuous streets, through which 
Moors, Jews, negroes, and veiled ladies in their voluminous white 
trousers and high-heeled shoes kept passing and re-passing—all 
these things he did not fail to point out to Marthe, who professed 
herself unable to discover the elements of beauty or interest in 
any one of them. It was a little tiring, to be sure, to climb up 
these steep streets from the French town ; but that inconvenience, 
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as M. Leliévre observed, might be disposed of by the simple 
expedient of not going down to the French town. 

He had, however, to descend thither once a week to get his 
letters—or rather his letter—from the Post Office ; for during all the 
years that they had been separated, his daughter had never omitted 
to write to him on Sundays, and he had of course been careful not 
to mention his change of address to her. He had not been long 
established in his new abode, when he returned from one of these 
periodical descents with a scared face. 

‘ Marthe,’ he said, holding out an open letter in his shaking 
hands, ‘ here is Isabelle, who announces to me her arrival for the 
day after to-morrow. What is to be done?’ 

‘Is it possible!’ cried the old servant, with every appearance 
of profound surprise. 

‘It is as I tell you. A sudden decision, she says—a long- 
promised visit—and I am to engage rooms for them at an hotel. 
Ah! Marthe, would you believe that I am such an old fool that I 
can hardly contain myself for joy? But she must suspect nothing 
—mind that!—she must suspect nothing. After all, concealment 
will be easier than if we were living at Saint-Eugéne still. I 
shall explain that I am changing my house, and that I have taken 
lodgings in the meantime. They will not ask to see the lodgings, 
I hope. I shall place them at an hotel at Mustapha, which is 
more healthy than the town and—farther away. ll will arrange 
itself.’ And the old gentleman, who had got over his first feeling 
of alarm, rubbed his hands gleefully. 

It is impossible to tell at what hour the steamer from Mar- 
seilles will reach Algiers. Sometimes, when the weather is fine, 
it will enter the harbour at midnight ; more often it comes in at 
five o’clock in the morning, and sometimes not until several hours 
later. There is thus considerable difficulty about going on board 
to welcome friends from Europe, and no sensible person thinks of 
attempting such a thing. The proof that M. Leliévre was not a 
sensible person is that he spent the whole of the night which 
preceded his daughter’s arrival in trotting up and down the quay, 
and trying to keep himself warm. For the best of all possible 
reasons, he had not brought a great-coat with him, and if he 
neither caught his death of cold, nor dropped from fatigue, it was 
probably because the special providence which is said to watch 
over children and drunkards, extends a little of its care to foolish 
old men whose daughters are about to be restored to them after 
a separation of ten years. 
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The sky and the sea were losing their delicate opalescent hues, 
and the glow upon the snowy Djurdjura mountains showed that 
sunrise was near, when the wished-for steamer hove in sight, and 
M. Leliévre hastened to secure a boat. He felt none the worse 
for his long vigil; his only regret was that he was not shaved. 
But perhaps Isabelle would not notice that. In other respects he 
felt that he was looking his best. His coat had been carefully 
brushed and inked at the seams, the red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour was in his button-hole, an Arab boy had polished his boots 
beautifully for a sou, and Marthe had bought him a perfectly new 
pair of grey cotton gloves. ‘Not much appearance of penury 
here, I think,’ murmured M. Leliévre complacently, as he hurried 
‘up the gangway of the steamer and gazed eagerly among the 
passengers in search of the one whom he hoped to meet. 

He could not see her anywhere. There was a stout lady who 
resembled her a little ; but—yes ! certainly that tall, solemn man 
was M. de Lugagnan; and here, sure enough, was the stout lady 
flinging her arms round his neck and exclaiming, ‘ But, papa, do 
you not recognise me, then?’ 

It was a moment of profound emotion. When the embracings 
were over, M. Leliévre took a clean handkerchief from his pocket, 
shook it out, and blew his nose loudly ; after which he proceeded 
to wipe his eyes, not being in the least ashamed to let people see 
that he was shedding tears of joy. He began to bustle about, 
insisting upon carrying as many of his daughter’s packages as she 
would let him take; he hurried her and her husband into the boat 
and accompanied them to the shore, where he had ordered a 
carriage to be in waiting for them. When he was seated in the 
latter, with his back to the horses (M. de Lugagnan having allowed 
him to take that place, after some slight protest), he, entered upon 
a confused explanation of his inability to receive them at the 
Hermitage. 

‘You come at an unlucky moment—if your coming at any 
moment could be called unlucky. I am in the act of moving 
from my old house, and I could not ask you to the rooms which I 
have taken provisionally in the town—though, to be sure, they 
are very comfortable for a single man. For the rest, you will find 
yourselves in a better air and a more fashionable quarter at 
Mustapha Supérieur. Our poor Saint-Eugéne is much changed 
since you saw it last.’ 

Madame de Lugagnan, who had not been listening to him 
very attentively, caught up his last words. ‘But everything is 
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changed!’ she exclaimed. ‘This row of fine stone buildings, 
which look as if they had been picked up in Paris and dropped 
here by mistake—what do they call it? Boulevard de la Répub- 
lique—it was Boulevard de |’Impératrice once, and it was not half 
as long. And the rue Bab-Azoun, which we used to think so 
gay—how narrow and dark and dirty it has grown! And can this 
be Isly ?—-this vulgar faubourg, which might be an outlying 
quarter of Marseilles! Ah, yes; everything is changed. Every- 
thing, except you, papa,’ she added, with a slight laugh. ‘ You 
are always the same.’ 

The old gentleman was delighted with this compliment. He 
rubbed his hands and chuckled and nodded at his son-in-law, who 
said, with grave politeness: ‘In truth, M. Leliévre, you appear to 
me to be in excellent health.’ 

And yet he was as much changed outwardly as Isly and 
Madame de Lugagnan. It is true that in thought and speech he 
was exactly what he had always been; and perhaps that was what 
his daughter had meant. She sighed after she had spoken, 
thinking perhaps of a certain Isabelle Leliévre, whom she vaguely 
remembered to have known long ago, and of whom this return to 
once familiar company and scenes reminded her. The world 
moves on and we must needs move with it: it is only hermits 
who, at the end of ten years, can boast that they have lost nothing 
of their former identity. 

When he had conducted his beloved travellers to the door of 
their hotel, M. Leliévre made as though he would have with- 
drawn, but they insisted upon it that he should remain and 
breakfast with them; and in truth his consent was not very 
difficult to obtain. The repast to which he presently sat down 
was not precisely a marvel of culinary skill; but, such as it was, 
it was by far the most ample and the best-served meal that he 
had partaken of since Isabelle’s marriage. The three glasses of 
champagne which he permitted himself brought the colour into 
his withered cheeks and excited his unaccustomed brain. Some- 
thing of the rather noisy joviality of those far-away years before 
the war came back to him, and broke out every now and then in 
an odd, fitful way, like snatches of an old air played out of tune. 
After breakfast, while he was sitting in the garden with his son- 
in-law, smoking a cigarette and sipping his black coffee, he 
exclaimed suddenly, ‘It is a dream! The good breakfast, the 
cigarette in the shade, the sunshine, the purple Bougainvillea on 
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the wall yonder—you both—all as it used to be! Ah, Raoul, 
mon ami, do not speak: you might wake me!’ 

M. de Lugagnanr, who could hardly be expected to share the 
ecstasies of this singular old person, with whom he had never 
been very intimate, smiled indulgently. He was quite willing to 
remain silent, having indeed nothing particular to say, and it was 
reserved for Isabelle to speak the word which should recall her 
father to actualities. 

She came out of the house by-and-by, and leaning over his 
chair, said pleasantly ; ‘ Now, papa, we shall take you for a drive. 
We are going down to Saint-Eugéne to see the old home. It is 
too bad of you to have abandoned it.’ 

M. Leliévre fell from the seventh heaven at once and landed 
on earth somewhat heavily. ‘Not to Saint-Eugéne!’ he exclaimed 
in consternation. ‘ Not now, at all events, for it is exactly to-day 
that there is a little sale—some of the old furniture—useless 
things. No, no, my dear child, you must not go there; it would 
distress you.’ 

Madame de Lugagnan, however, was not to be dissuaded. 
Her father did not dare to say too much, lest he should arouse 
her suspicions; but during the long drive down the hill, through 
the town and out again by the western gate, he was uneasy and 
absent-minded, feeling that there was danger ahead, and being 
conscious of one especial danger to which he hardly liked to give 
definite expression, even in thought. 

At length they reached the villa, where the auction was in full 
swing; they met the purchasers coming away, bearing chairs and 
mattresses and what not; they walked up through the garden, 
and Madame de Lugagnan uttered shrill cries of astonishment at 
the dilapidated aspect of all that had once been so trim and well 
cared for. But to these M. Leliévre paid no heed; for there— 
just as he had feared—stood M. Elias Cohen before the door, his 
hat on the back of his head, and his hands in his pockets; and 
M. Cohen was by no means to be put off with a hasty bow. 

He did not return the salute; he took one dirty hand out of 
his pocket, and shook his forefinger within a few inches of his 
alarmed debtor’s nose with a gesture of bantering reproof. ‘Oh, 
M. Leliévre!’ he exclaimed, ‘what a hard man of business you 
are! To sell every stick at the last moment and leave me only 
the bare walls! It is not well to treat an old friend so—no; it is 
not well!’ 

‘Another time, M. Cohen,’ whispered the old man, in great 
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perturbation—‘ any other time I shall be most happy to talk with 
you; but I implore you to leave me now. . Do you not see that I 
have my daughter with me?’ 

M. Cohen responded to this appeal by removing his hat with a 
flourish, and bowing low to Madame de Lugagnan, who was con- 
templating him in blank amazement. 

‘ Madame la Vicomtesse,’ said he, ‘if you will permit me to 
advise you, you will make your poor father a little allowance and 
not trust him with capital. The best of men, madame, but 
extravagant—terribly extravagant. I have been obliged to claim 
this house, after waiting in vain for my money for many, many 
years. I might have claimed the furniture perhaps, but that I 
waive. Iam a loser by the affair, madame, and if M. Leliévre 
were to repay me and take possession of his house again, he would 
make a bad bargain. For the property, alas! is worth next to 
nothing.’ 

The meaning of this speech was that M. Cohen, who knew 
that the new road would be made, and that the result would be 
highly advantageous to him, as owner of the Hermitage, was in a 
mortal fright lest Madame de Lugagnan should propose to pay off 
her father’s debt. But if Madame de Lugagnan had any such 
intention, she did not divulge it. She turned away, without 
vouchsafing a word of reply to the Jew, and said, ‘Come, papa ; 
let us go back to the hotel.’ 

M. Leliévre followed her, hanging his head, like a naughty 
child. Fain would he have crept away home and hidden his 
shame; but that was not to be. ‘You will return and dine 
with us, papa,’ Madame de Lugagnan said, in a somewhat severe 
tone; and he did not refuse. Of course there must be an 
explanation; of course his daughter would insist upon making 
some provision for him in his old age; of course, too, she would 
feel hurt at his having concealed his want from her for so long. 
Almost he regretted that he had seen her again; the happy 
dream of the morning was likely to be paid for dearly. But at 
any rate she should not suspect that he had impoverished himself 
in order to provide her with her dowry. She must suppose that 
he had been extravagant, that he had made unlucky speculations 
—anything rather than the truth. 

He had ample time in which to concoct some fresh scheme of 
duplicity ; for when the hotel at Mustapha was once more reached, 
M. and Madame de Lugagnan, who had spoken little during the 
return drive, left him alone in their sitting-room, saying that they 
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needed a little rest before dinner. The old man sat for some time 
there, gazing vacantly before him and drumming with his lean 
fingers upon the table. He was wondering whether Isabelle was 
displeased with him, and whether, after all, he might not be able 
to persuade her that he needed no assistance. 

Suddenly a door slamming in some other part of the house 
caused that which separated Madame de Lugagnan’s bedroom from 
the sitting-room to come unfastened. It was only a chink that 
was thus opened, and the two persons who were conversing on the 
other side of the door did not notice what had occurred. Their 
voices were plainly audible. 

‘I consider that I have every right to be annoyed,’ M. de 
Lugagnan was saying. ‘Iam not more avaricious than another ; 
but when a man gives his daughter three hundred thousand franes 
on her marriage it is reasonable to expect that he will leave at 
least as much when he dies. I have counted upon this succession; 
I have come here, at great inconvenience, because it was repre- 
sented to me that there was a probability of—of its falling in 
before long; and what do I find? Why, not only that your father 
is in the best of health, but that he isin the worst of circum- 
stances, and that so far from inheriting anything from him, I shall 
most likely be asked to contribute to his support !’ 

‘It will not be for long, Raoul.’ 

‘Eh, who knows? It is proverbial that pensioners never die.’ 

‘But we need not give much. Five thousand francs a year 
would suffice, I think.’ 

‘Five thousand francs! Are you aware, madame, that you 
are asking me to rob your children ? ’ 

There was a long sigh ; and then Madame de Lugagnan’s voice 
said plaintively, ‘It must be confessed that this is rather hard 
upon us both.’ 

M. Leliévre waited to hear no more. He stole noiselessly out 
of the house and trotted away as fast as his tottering legs would 
carry him. He was half way down to the town before he found 
out that his strength was well-nigh exhausted. He dropped on 
to one of the benches by the road-side, and there sat until long 
after sunset, an object of some curiosity to the passers-by, one or 
two of whom stopped to ask him whether he were ill. He replied 
to them by a bewildered stare and a few muttered words. He 
was, in fact, not quite certain whether he was ill or not. 

The moon had risen, and the Arab town was bathed in white 
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light and black shadow, when at length he climbed to his lodging, 
where Marthe was impatiently awaiting him. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘has the day been good ?’ 

‘Yes, Marthe,’ he answered, ‘ it has been a good day, a happy 
day—a very happy day, but it has come to an end now, and I am 
a little tired, I think.’ 

He drew the one rickety arm-chair which the room possessed 
to the open window, and sank into it, resting his elbow on the 
sill and looking out upon the jumble of white roofs beneath him 
and the silvery path of moonlight on the sea. ‘I have had 
many happy days,’ he murmured; ‘one must not ask too much 
of life. I remember in the time of the war there was a young 
fellow killed by a splinter of a shell beside me, and it brought the 
tears into my eyes. It seemed so sad, so cruel, that he should 
be sent out of the world when the world was still full of pleasant 
things for him; for he was rich and he had a great number of 
friends. A mistake, my good Marthe. We make many mistakes 
of one kind and another ; but the worst mistake of all is to live too 
long. For that fault there is no pardon.’ 

The old servant wanted him to go and lie down ; but he said 
no, he thought he would sit still for a little and enjoy the moon- 
light ; and so she left him. 

When she came in early in the morning to sweep the room 
she was astonished to find her master still in the same attitude. 
‘But, monsieur!’ she ejaculated indignantly, ‘what does this 
mean? Have you not been to bed, then?’ 

He did not reply; his head was turned away, and she thought 
he must have fallen asleep. It was only when she drew nearer 
and bent over him that she saw that he was dead. 


W. E. Norris. 
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_ Of Abjectness: 
Thoughts on the Longest Day. 


R. MOZLEY tells us, in his interesting Reminiscences, that he 
remembers one of Mr. Keble’s curates, a strong, healthy man, 
bursting into tears as he related the touching fact that the repeal 
of the Corn Laws would probably compel the squire of the parish 
to .put down one of his equipages. One would say that the 
curate must have gone through long training before coming to 
this. He may, indeed, have been of so sympathetic a nature, 
that he was in the habit of bursting into tears in the presence of 
some great trouble befalling one of the common people: as for 
instance that. some poor woman was left a widow (her husband 
having been torn in pieces by a threshing-machine) to struggle 
on year after year with a sick heart to feed and clothe her little 
fatherless children. Experience leads me to think it much more 
probable that the weeping curate would bear up firmly under the 
trials of his humbler fellow-creatures. But the awful privation 
that fell crushingly on the local magnate when likely to be con- 
strained to put down one of his (probably) six or seven carriages, 
came home with a bitter pang to the lowly curate’s breast. He 
never entered one of the carriages himself; cwrrw portatur eo- 
dem was not for the like of him. He never looked for such a 
thing. He had no carriage of his own at all, and never missed 
one. But from the depth of his abjectness, he looked up (a cat 
may look at a king) at the rich lord of the soil who, unless the 
millions of the Poor of Britain had to pay more than the natural 
price for their daily bread, would be deprived of a quite needless 
luxury and extravagance; and he burst into bitter tears! 

Would that I had beheld that manly and muscular frame con- 
vulsed with sympathetic grief! I should have had a few remarks 
to make to him. Never mind about my politics. They are the 
politics of all reasonable men. Nor doI tend at all to be what 
some folk call a Leveller. But there are things which are a great 
deal too much to be taken quietly. 

Mr. Mozley assures us that Mr. Keble would not have been 
thus overcome, in the presence of the squire’s privation. I trow 
not. No human being can value the Christian Year more than I 
do. But had Keble wept because the carriage was likely to be 
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put down, each copy of the Christian Year under this roof 
should forthwith be cast into the fire. 

I do not know whether the curate expected to get anything 
from the squire by a life of abjectness of which this special act 
was doubtless but one expression. For no one will all of a sudden 
begin to cry because one carriage of many is put down. And if 
the man Friday was thus placing a foot upon his neck with a view 
to possible advantage, even an unhierarchical Scot could under- 
stand that, however much he might loathe it. But in most of 
these cases, the abject creature abases himself with no conscious 
view to profit. Simply, it is his nature so to do. And he does it. 


The age of Dedications has long since passed. And it is always 
to be remembered, as one reads the fulsome praise which unhappy 
geniuses lavished in them upon very odd objects, that it was quite 
understood that these things were conventionally expressed, and 
by no means to be construed literally; any more than when a 
man who in fact would not obey any command of another mortal 
tells that other mortal that he stands to him in the relation of an 
obedient servant. Yet, now and then, from the not very distant 
Past, there is brought back something which amazes us. Can one 
rational being have thus grovelled before another? Could the 
being before whom the grovelling was executed have failed to 
discover that he was being treated like a fool? Let literary 
aspirants earnestly consider the following dedication of a work by 
a Perthshire author, issued no longer ago than 1815, and which 
passed through at least three editions : 


‘To the Right Honourable the Earl of Breadalbane.—May it 
please your Lordship,—With overpowering sentiments of the most 
profound humility, I prostrate myself at your noble feet, while I 
offer, to your Lordship’s high consideration, those very feeble 
attempts to describe the indescribable and ineffable beauties of 
your Lordship’s delicious estate of Edinample. With tumid 
emotions of heart-distending pride, and with fervescent feelings 
of gratitude, I beg leave to acknowledge the honour I have to 
serve so noble a master, and the many advantages which I, in 
common with your Lordship’s other menials, enjoy from the exu- 
berance of your princely liberality. That your Lordship may long 
shine with refulgent brilliancy in the exalted station to which 
Providence has raised you, and that your noble family, like a 
bright constellation, may diffuse a splendour and glory through 
the high sphere of their attraction, is the fervent peayer of your 
Lordship’s most humble and most devoted servant, 
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Let not the hasty reader say that the writer of this astounding 
composition was a fool, as well as a sycophant. Not merely might 
he and Mr. Keble’s curate have embraced as brothers; I have 
known inscriptions and quasi-dedications in very recent days 
which were entirely analogous. They were not expressed in quite 
such ‘tumid and fervescent’ language. But they conveyed 
precisely the same idea. They were written by men who knew 
on which side their bread was buttered ; that was all. They were 
written by men who professed very advanced: political views. But 
here it is a question of the nature of the animal. It was the 
unyielding old Tory, Samuel Johnson, who made the polite world’s 
hair stand on end by that famous letter to Lord Chesterfield 
which came instead of the expected dedication. 

At this point of the present dissertation a fact may be stated 
which is likely to be new to most readers of the page. The ways 
of the great Empire.of China are not as our ways. In the Western 
world, the conventional thing has been for the lowly to address the 
mighty, and to attribute to the mighty all the virtues which it is 
much to be desired they should in fact possess, Thus it was when 
Mr. Hewlett, a forgotten clergyman, dedicated his forgotten Bible 
(in three great quartos) to a departed king, now hardly imaginable ; 
and in a lengthy address assured that monarch that ‘anything in the 
form of favour from an Illustrious Individual is greatly enhanced 
when his rank is associated with brilliant acquirements, amiable 
qualities, and native worth ;’ furthermore that he ‘might greatly 
dread the scrutiny of a mind naturally endowed with the finest 
perceptions of taste, familiar with the best models of genius in 
the different departments of literature and science, and of course 

. equally alive to any species of excellence and defect.’ In China, 
following a contrary fashion, the Emperor addresses his subjects in 
the official Peking Gazette, and tells them how bad he is, and how 
much ashamed of himself. I regret to add, that these penitent 
expressions are not regarded as entirely sincere. A most com- 
petent authority writes as follows: 

‘We will not multiply examples of Imperial homage paid to 
the genius of humbug, but will take the first instances that come 
to hand. Thus Kea Kine in 1813 ascribed the disturbances in 
the capital and provinces to “the low state of his virtue and his 
accumulated imperfections.” He described himself as following 
the traces of his pencil with tears. Indeed, he seemed rather to 
take a pride in humbling himself, and issued several public con- 
fessions. Tao KuanG, on the occasion of a long-continued drought, 
published a memorial which he had reverently presented to Im- 
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perial Heaven, praying forgiveness for his ignorance and stupidity 
and power to amend in the future, “for myriads of innocent 
people are involved by me, a single man. My sins are so 
numerous that it is difficult to escape from them. I am inex- 
pressibly grieved and alarmed.” ’”! 

It might be difficult to forecast the destiny of the courtier 
who should cordially agree with the Emperor in these sentiments. 
Doubtless the right reply to the monarch would be even such as 
the loud No, no! which follows a statement by some specially 
accomplished scholar that he is an illiterate and ill-equipped man. 
Such is the modesty conventionally expected. It is as when you 
meet.a Scotch farmer, riding a huge horse of seventeen hands: 
and remark to him what a grand animal he has got. ‘ Yes,’ is the 
humble reply ; ‘ it’s a nice Powny.’ We depreciate ourselves, and 
our belongings: expecting to be contradicted. You remember the 
lady described by Hannah More, who frequently declared that her 
sins were grievous and innumerable. At length her husband, 
thinking to comfort her, said that she was vexing herself unduly. 
She was not so bad. No doubt she had her faults. Whereon the 
penitent, with intense bitterness and self-assertion, burst forth in 
acrimonious tones, And pray what are they, sir? Indeed, she 
added much more, which may be found in the proper place. But 
that was the key-note. 


Let it here be said, that I do not call it Abjectness in any 
mortal that he is very deferential to recognised Authority: still, 
of course, remembering that he also is a man. When Dr. 
Johnson made that prolonged and lowly obeisance to a Bishop 
(of which Boswell tells minutely), there was nothing unworthy. 
It was but the High Churchman testifying his unfeigned reverence 
for an office which he esteemed as of Divine sanction. Many who 
do not think a Bishop possesses miraculous powers, and who are 
quite sure it requires no miracle to preach as well asa good many 
Bishops do; would not fail of analogous respect. I confess, indeed, 
that when I have beheld a converted Jew getting upon his knees 
and entreating the good Prelate’s blessing, I felt inclined to beat 
the convert upon his abased but lengthy head. Neither does it 
appear anything more than becoming that very marked outward 
' respect be accorded to a Monarch, who is (in a real sense) the 
representative of the entire Nation, the Head of the Family, 
standing (like all righteous government) between us and the One 


' From an article on The Peking Gazette by Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.€.B', 
published in Fraser's Magazine for February 1873. 
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authority which is Supreme over earthly high and low. Let it be 
impressed, too, on the English reader, imperfectly informed in 
Scottish ways, that there is nothing snobbish nor abject in the 
reverence a Highlander accords to the Head of his Clan. Re- 
specting him, the Celt respects himself. The Head of the Clan, 
Duke though he be, is the cousin, the kinsman by blood, of the 
humblest shepherd of the Clan. He is the Father of the Family ; 
the Big Brother to whom the clansman looks for defence and 
help: and even now, though the old warm relationship is getting 
chilled by these last years of the nineteenth century, it is with 
very many a reality yet: the one of the Race to whom God has 
given wealth and power is there to help his brothers. ll this is 
to be sharply distinguished from the dropping-down-deadness of 
manner of a Southern peasant before the successful trader who 
has just bought the estate: and from the little snob’s love and 
reverence for a lord with whom he has no earthly tie. You smile, 
reading how the greatest Scotchman spoke and wrote concerning 
the biggest Scott. Believe me, the feeling was genuine: was 
(in a true sense) sacred. Sir Walter’s reverence for the young 
Buccleuch was as free from taint of abjectness as ever was the 
devotion of the grey-headed man kneeling (as before God) at his 
old mother’s bedside to receive her dying blessing. We cannot 
reason about these things, and we can never make them com- 
prehensible by any mortal to whom they need the smallest 
explanation. 

Yet this reverence may be overdone; the manner of its 
expression must be watched, lest it degenerate. And it is not 
in any way due from the outer mortal, to whom the Duke is 
merely a very fortunate and powerful man. I have heard of a 
prince of the earth (I mean a great territorial magnate), who, on 
a certain Sunday, went with his wife to a crowded church, whereto 
a great congregation was drawn by a very popular preacher. They 
sat, the magnate and his wife, just before the pulpit. I do not in- 
dicate, in the remotest degree, what was their actual worldly rank. 
But there were many who grieved when the orator, having said 
the blessing, frantically rushed down the pulpit-stair, and wildly 
shook hands with the prince and his wife in the presence of the 
assembled crowd, the congregation all staring. It ought not so to 
have been. There is one place, at least, in this world (besides the 
grave), where all men are equal. And any singling the individual 
mortal out for singular and exceptional reverence there, is snob- 
bishness: and approaches to abjectness. It is hardly conceivable 
that the magnate, thus deferred to, should be other than dis- 
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gusted. But should he fail to be disgusted: should he take all 
this as just what he is entitled to; then he is a snob too. 


There was a discreditable time in the recent history of Britain, 
wherein many persons, not all of them paid for doing so by the 
slave-holders, loudly promulgated the doctrine that the evils of 
slavery have been much over-rated; that in fact Negro Slavery 
is quite a proper thing. Among other declarations made by these 
zealous advocates this was common: that right-minded individuals 
among the slaves had no desire earthly to be anything but slaves ; 
feeling that in slavery they were the right men in the right place. 
A man who delivers lectures and writes articles to maintain a 
wicked falsehood and to bolster up an accarsed system is not 
likely (unless constrained by starvation to d> these things) to 
have much logic about him; or he would discern that no more 
frightful account of the results of slave1y could by possibility be 
given than that the upshot is that a race numbered by millions 
were content that they and their wives and daughters should have 
‘no rights at all which a white man was bound to respect.’ There 
are names which ought to be remembered: one of these is the 
name of a certain Chief-Justice Taney who in these actual words 
laid down what was once the law of the United States. For the 
frank brutality of this mortal put the truth so before the world 
that change was made sure. That any considerable number of 
rational creatures should ever have been of opinion that it was 
the right thing for them to be kicked about, body and soul, by 
whatever mortal of blood other than Negro could pay a price for 
them, may be regarded as wholly incredible. We have heard of 
the man who liked to be despised; but I never knew the boy 
or man that wished to be bullied. If any poor slave ever sincerely 
said he wished to be a slave, it must have been because by caleu- 
lated falsehoods his poor narrow mind had been misled as to the 
difference between slavery and freedom. It is certain that this 
was continually attempted. But the fierce resolution with which 
all attempts to give education to the slaves was stamped out made 
it abundantly plain that the slave-holder knew it was only by 
keeping human beings in the most degraded ignorance that they 
could be kept in any measure content to be slaves. Among 
ourselves, it is not now the noble, but the noble’s abject toady, 
whom you may still hear lamenting that the poor are commonly 
taught to read and write; inasmuch as thus they get notions above 
their station. No man, unless his head were indeed a cannon- 


ball, durst say that openly in a public meeting. But not so many 
RR3 
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years ago, the writer -has heard it said, in private, frequently. If 
those who hold these views could carry them out, the working men 
and women of Britain would still be serfs and slaves. The chap- 
lain who stated, in a speech at a birthday dinner, that he was 
‘a humble retainer of that great house,’ being content to be a 
slave himself, could not see why the grooms and coachmen and 
tenantry should be anything other. One has known those to 
whom the sight of magnates of the earth appeared as a Beatific 
Vision ; and who habitually spoke of such with a reverence due 
only to the Deity. Though there be disadvantages in living among 
an unsubservient and unhierarchical race (as the writer does), it is 
better, far better, to dwell where one man is as good as another, 
and a great deal better (the fact often being so) than among the 
Abjects. There is a text in the New Testament which (I fancy) 
was rarely preached from in the days in which the duty of Pas- 
sive Obedience was enforced from innumerable pulpits. It was 
said by the Chief Apostle to a mortal who flopped on the earth 
before him. ‘Stand up; I myself also am a man.’ 

How did the squire feel, and the squire’s family, when they 
heard of the lowly curate’s hysteric tears? Were they filled with 
loathing? Or did they think he was a nice humble young man, 
who knew his proper place and would never trespass upon his 
betters? I have heard a lady of condition say of a preacher, 
‘I like him extremely; he is so humble.’ You see how little 
theory counts for. The curate’s chief had told the world that such 
a youth as the curate ‘could unloose or bind the dread celestial 
bands.’ Yet, as plain fact, men possessing that mystic and super- 
human power have been about country houses as Tame Cats. 


How would you like, my reader, to be asked to confer some 
little favour on a poor fellow-mortal, Jf it be your Holy Will? 
Not many years since, a poor pinched widow, struggling sorely to 
maintain four little children, wrote to ask a favour for them of 
one I know, putting her request in these very words. The receiver 
of that letter was greatly startled and humbled. The next morn- 
ing he walked away three miles into the country to the widow’s 
little cottage; and told her (not without some tendency to the 
curate’s tears) that she should have everything she asked. But 
he showed her the letter, and pointed to that terrible phrase, 
adding, ‘ My poor sister, never say such a thing to me or to any 
mortal again while you live. Say that only to God Almighty.’ 


A. K. H. B. 
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Madam. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


RS. LENNOX’S cure went on through the greater part of the 
month of September, and the friendship that had been 
begun so successfully grew into intimacy perhaps in a shorter 
time than would have been credible had the conditions of life 
been less easy. In the space of two or three days Mr. Everard 
had become almost a member of Mrs. Lennox’s party. He dined 
with them two evenings out of three. He walked by the elder 
lady’s chair when she went to her bath, he was always ready to 
give her his arm when she wished it, to help her to her favourite 
seat in the garden, to choose a place for her from which she could 
most comfortably hear the music. All these services to herself 
Aunt Sophy was quite aware were the price the young man paid 
for permission to approach Rosalind, to admire and address her, 
to form part of her surroundings, and by degrees to become her 
almost constant companion. Mrs. Lennox agreed with Mr. Ruskin 
that this sort of apprenticeship in love was right and natural. If 
in spite of all these privileges he failed to please, she would have 
been sorry for him indeed, but would not have felt that he had 
any right to complain. It was giving him his chance like 
another; and she was of opinion that a lover or two on hand was 
a cheerful thing for a house. In the days of Messrs. Hamerton 
and Rivers the effect had been very good, and she had liked these 
unwearied attendants, these unpaid officers of the household, who 
were always ready to get anything or do anything that might 
happen to be wanted. It was lonely to be without one of those 
hangers on, and she accepted with a kind of mild enthusiasm the 
young man who had begun his probation by so striking an exhi- 
bition of his fitness for the post. It may be objected that her 
ready reception of a stranger without any introduction or 
guarantee of his position was imprudent in the extreme, for who 
could undertake that Rosalind might not accept this suitor with 
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more ready sympathy than she had shown for the others? And 
there can be no doubt that this was the case; but as a matter of 
fact Mrs. Lennox was not prudent, and it was scarcely to be 
expected that she should exercise a virtue unfamiliar to her in 
respect to the young man who had, as she loved to repeat, saved 
the lives of the children. He was one of the Essex Everards, she 
made no doubt. She had always forgotten to ask him, and as, 
she said, they had never got upon the subject of his family, he 
had said nothing to her about them. But there was nothing 
wonderful in that. It is always pleasant when a young man does 
talk about his people, and lets you know how many brothers and 
sisters he has, and all the family history, but a great many young 
men don’t do so, and there was nothing at all wonderful about it 
in this case. A young man who is at Aix for the baths, who has 
been at most places where the travelling English go, who can talk 
like other people about Rome and Florence, not to speak of a 
great many out-of-the-way regions—it would be ridiculous to 
suppose that he was not ‘ of our own class.’ Even Aunt Sophy’s 
not very fastidious taste detected afew wants about him. He 
was not quite perfect in all points in his manners; he hesitated 
when a man in society would not have hesitated. He had not been 
at any university, nor even at a public school. All these things, 
however, Mrs. Lennox accounted for easily—when she took the 
trouble to think of them at all—by the supposition that he had 
been brought up at home, most likely in the country. ‘ Depend 
upon it, he is an only child,’ she said to Rosalind, ‘and he has 
been delicate—one can see that he is delicate still—and they have 
brought him up at home. Well, perhaps it is wrong—at least, all 
the gentlemen say so; but if I had ari only child I think I should 
very likely do the same, and I am sure I feel very much for his 
poor mother. Why? Oh, because I don’t think he is strong, 
Rosalind. He colours like a girl when he makes any little mistake. 
He is not one of your bold young men that have a way of carrying 
off everything. He does make little mistakes, but then that is 
one of the things that is sure to happen when you bring boys up 
at home.’ 

Rosalind, who became more and more inclined as the days 
went on to take the best view of young Everard’s deficiencies, 
accepted very kindly this explanation. It silenced finally, she 
believed, that chill and horrible doubt, that question which she 
had put to herself broadly when she saw him first, which she did 
not even insinuate consciously now, but which haunted her, do 
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what she would. Was he, perhaps, not exactly a gentleman? 
No, she did not ask that now. No doubt Aunt Sophy (who some- 
times hit upon the right explanation, though she could not be 
called clever), was right, and the secret of the whole matter was 
that he had been brought up at home. There could be no doubt 
that the deficiencies which had at first suggested this most awful 
of all questions became rather interesting than otherwise when 
you came to know him better. They were what might be called 
ignorances, self-distrusts, an unassured condition of mind, rather 
than deficiencies; and his blush over his ‘little mistakes,’ as 
Mrs. Lennox called them, and the half-uttered apology and the 
deprecatory look, took away from a benevolent observer all 
inclination towards unkindly criticism. Mrs. Lennox, who soon 
became ‘ quite fond of’ the young stranger, told him frankly when 
he did anything contrary to the code of society, and he took 
such rebukes in the very best spirit, but was unfortunately apt to 
forget and fall into the same blunder again. There were some of 
these mistakes which kept the ladies in amusement, and some 
which made Rosalind, as she became more and more ‘ interested,’ 
blush with hot shame—a far more serious feeling than that which 
made the young offender blush. For instance, when he found 
her sketch-book one morning, young Everard fell into ecstasies 
over the sketch Rosalind had been making of the lake on that 
eventful afternoon which had begun their intercourse. It was a 
very bad sketch, and Rosalind knew it. That golden sheet of 
water, full of light, full of reflections, with the sun blazing upon 
it, and the hills rising up on every side, and the sky looking down 
into its depths, had become a piece of yellow mud with daubs of 
blue and brown here and there, and the reeds in the foreground 
looked as if they had been cut out of paper and pasted on. ‘ Don’t 
look at it. I can’t do very much, but yet I can do better than 
that,’ she had said, finding him in rapt contemplation of her un- 
satisfactory performance, and putting out her hand to close the 
book. He looked up at her, for he was seated by the table, 
hanging over the sketch with rapture, with the most eager 
deprecation. 

‘I think it is lovely,’ he said; ‘don’t try to take away my 
enjoyment. I wonder how any one can turn a mere piece of 
paper into a picture!’ 

‘You are laughing at me,’ said Rosalind, with a little offence. 

‘I—laughing! I would as soon laugh in church. I think it 
is beautiful. I can’t imagine how you do it. Why, there are the 
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reflections in the water just as you see them. I never thought 
before that it was so pretty.’ 

‘Oh!’ Rosalind cried, drawing a long breath. It hurt her 
that he should say so, and it hurt still more to think that he was 
endeavouring to please her by saying so. ‘I am sure it is your 
kindness that makes you praise it; but, Mr. Everard, you must 
know that I am not quite ignorant. When you say such things 
of this daub, it sounds like contempt—as if you thought I did not 
know better.’ 

‘ But suppose I don’t know any better?’ he said, looking up 
at her with lustrous eyes full of humility, without even his usual 
self-disgust at having said something wrong. ‘ Indeed you must 
believe me, I don’t. It is quite true. Is it a fault, Miss 
Trevanion, when one does not know?’ 

What could Rosalind say? She stood with her hand put 
out towards the book, looking down upon the most expressive 
countenance, a face which of itself was a model for a painter. 
There was very little difference between them in age, perhaps a 
year or so to his advantage, not more; and something of the 
freemasonry of youth was between them, besides the more deli- 
cate link of sentiment. Yes, she said to herself, it was a fault. 
A man, a gentleman, should not be so ignorant. Something must 
be wrong before such ignorance could be. But how say this or 
anything like it to her companion, who threw himself so entirely 
upon her mercy? She closed the book that had been open before 
him and drew it hastily away. 

*I am afraid,’ she said, ‘your eye is not good; of course it is 
no fault except to think that J could be so silly, that I could 
accept praise which I don’t deserve.’ 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘I see what you mean. You despise me for 
my ignorance, and it is true Iam quite ignorant; but then how 
could 1 help it, I have never been taught.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Rosalind again, thinking the apology worse than 
the fault, bad as that was. ‘ But you have seen pictures—you have 
been in the galleries ?’ 

‘ Without any instruction,’ he said. ‘I do admire that, but I 
don’t care for the galleries. Oh, but I never say so except to you.’ 

She was silent in the dreadful situation in which she found 
herself. She did not know how to behave, such unutterable want 
of perception had never come in her way before. 

‘Then I suppose,’ she said, with awful calm, ‘the chromo- 
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lithographs, those are what you like? Mine is something like 
them, that is why you approve of it, I suppose ?’ 

‘I like it, he said simply, ‘ because you were doing it that 
day, and because that is where I saw you sitting when everything 
happened. And because the lake and the mountains and the sky 
all seem yours to me now.’ 

This speech was of a character very difficult to ignore and 
pass over as if it meant nothing. But Rosalind had now some 
experience, and was not unused to such situations. She said 
hurriedly, ‘ I see—it is the association that interests you. I re- 
member a very great person, a great author, saying something like 
that. He said it was the story of the pictures he liked, and when 
that pleased him he did not think so much about the execution. If 
he had not been a great person he would not have dared to say it. 
An artist, a true artist, would shiver to hear such athing. But 
that explains why you like my daub. It is better than if you 
really thought it itself worthy of praise.’ 

‘But I > here young Everard paused ; he saw by her eyes 
that he must not go any further, there was a little kindling of 
indignation in them. Where had he been all his life that he did 
not know any better than that? Had he gone on, Rosalind might 
not have been able to contain herself, and there were premonitory 
symptoms in the air. 

‘I wish,’ he said, ‘that you would tell me what is nice and 
what isn’t.’ 

‘Nice! Oh, Mr. Everard!’ Rosalind breathed out with a 
shudder. ‘Perhaps you would call Michael Angelo nice,’ she added 
with a laugh. 

‘It is very likely that I might ; you must forgive me. I have 
a relation who laughs at me in the same way, but how can one 
know if one has never been taught ?’ 

‘ One is never taught such things,’ it was on Rosalind’s lips to 
say, but with an impatient sigh she forbore. Afterwards, when 
she began to question herself on the subject, Rosalind took come 
comfort from the thought that Roland Hamerton knew almost as 
little about art as it is possible for a well-bred young Englishman to 
know. Ah! but that made all the difference. He knew enough 
to have thought her sketch a dreadful production ; he knew enough 
to abhor the style of the chromo-lithograph. Even a man who 
has been brought up at home must have seen the pictures on his 
own walls, This thought cast her down again, but she began after 
this to break up into small morsels adapted to her companion’s 
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comprehension the simplest principles of art, and to give him little 
hints about the fundamental matters which are part of a gentle- 
man’s education in this respect, and even to indicate to him what 
terms are commonly used. He was very quick, he did not laugh 
out at her efforts as Roland would have done, he picked up the 
hints and adopted every suggestion—all which compliances pleased 
Rosalind in a certain sense, yet in another wrapped her soul in 
trouble, reviving again and again that most dreadful of all possible 
doubts, just when she thought that it had been safely laid to rest. 

And yet all the while this daily companion made his way into 
something which, if not the heart, was dangerously near it, a sort 
of vestibule of the heart where those who enter may hope to go 
further with good luck. He was ignorant in many ways. He did 
not know much more of books than of pictures—sometimes he 
expressed an opinion which took away her breath, and he was 
always on the watch for indications how far he might go, a sort of 
vigilance which was highly uncomfortable and suggested some 
purpose on his part, some pursuit which was of more consequence 
to him than his natural opinions or traditions, all of which he 
seemed ready to sacrifice at a word. Rosalind was used to the 
ease of society, an ease perhaps more apparent than real, and 
this eagerness disconcerted her greatly. It was true that it 
might bear a flattering interpretation, if it was to recommend 
himself to her that he was ready to make all these sacrifices, to 
change even his opinions, to give up everything that could dis- 
please her. If all expedients are fair in love is it not justifiable 
to watch that no word may offend, to express no liking unless it 
is sure to be in harmony with the tastes of the object loved, to be 
always on the alert and never to forget the purpose aimed it ? 
This question might perhaps by impartial persons be considered 
open to a doubt, but when one is oneself the object of such pro- 
found homage it is natural that the judgment should be slightly 
biassed. And there was a certain personal charm about him not- 
withstanding all his deficiencies. It was difficult for a girl not to 
be touched by the devotion which shone upon her from such a 
pair of wonderful eyes. 





CHAPTER XLV. 


WHILE this intercourse was going on, and Mr. Everard became 
more and more the associate of the ladies, the little shock that 
had been given them by the result of Johnny’s excitement on the 
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night of the accident grew into something definite and rather 
alarming. Johnny was not ill—so far as appeared, he was not 
even frightened ; but he continued to see ‘ the lady’ from time 
to time, and more than once a cry from the room in which he 
slept had summoned Rosalind, and even Mrs. Lennox, forgetful of 
her rheumatism. On these occasions Johnny would be found 
sitting up in his bed, his great eyes like two lamps shining even 
in the dim glow of the night-light. It was at an hour when he 
should have been asleep, when nurse had gone to her supper, and 
to that needful relaxation which nurses as well as other mortals 
require. The child was not frightened, but there was a certain 
excitement about this periodical awakening. ‘The lady! the 
lady!’ he said. ~* Oh, my darling,’ cried Aunt Sophy trembling ; 
‘what lady ? There could be no lady. You have been dreaming. 
Go to sleep, Johnny, and think of it no more.’ 

‘I sawed her,’ cried the child. He pushed away Mrs. Lennox 
and clung to Rosalind, who had her arms round him holding him 
fast. ‘I never was asleep at all, Rosy ; I just closed my eyes, and 
then I opened them and I sawed the lady.’ 

‘ Oh, Rosalind, he has just. been dreaming. Oh, Johnny dear, 
that is all nonsense ; there was no lady!’ Aunt Sophy cried. 

‘Tell me about her,’ said Rosalind. ‘ Was it a strange lady ? 
Did you know who she was?’ 

‘It is just the lady,’ cried Johnny impatiently. ‘I told you 
before. She is much more taller than Aunt Sophy, with a black 
thing over her head. She wouldn’t stay, because you came run- 
ning, and she didn’t want you. But I want the lady to speak to 
me—lI want her tospeak tome. Go away, Rosy!’ the little fellow 
cried. 

‘Dear, the lady will not come back again to-night. Tell me 
about her. Johnny, did you know who she was ?’ 

‘I told you: she’s just the lady,’ cried Johnny, with the air of 
one whose explanation leaves nothing to be desired. 

‘Oh, Rosalind, you are just encouraging him in his nonsense. 
He was dreaming. My darling, you were dreaming. Nurse, here 
is this little boy been dreaming again about the lady as he calls 
her. You must give him a dose. He must have got his little 
digestion allwrong. It can be nothing but that, you know,’ Aunt 
Sophy said. She drew the nurse, who had hastened up from her 
hour’s relaxation in alarm, with her into the outer room. Mrs. 
Lennox herself was trembling. She clutched the woman’s arm 
with a nervous grasp. ‘ What does he mean about this lady? Is 
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there any story about a lady? I am quite sure it is all nonsense, 
or that it is just a dream,’ said Mrs. Lennox, with a nervous 
flutter in the bow of her cap. ‘Is there any story (though it is 
all nonsense) of a haunted room or anything of that sort? If 
there is, I shan’t stay here, not another day.’ 

The nurse, however, had heard no such story: she stood 
whispering with her mistress, talking over this strange occurrence, 
while Rosalind soothed and quieted the excited child. Amy’s 
little bed was in the outer room, but all was still there, the child 
never stirring, so absolutely noiseless that her very presence was 
forgotten by the two anxious women comparing notes. ‘ He 
always keeps to the same story,’ said Nurse. ‘I can’t tell what 
to make of it, ma’am, but Master Johnny always was a little 
strange.’ 

‘What do you mean by a little strange? He is a dear child, 
he never gives any trouble, he is just a darling,’ Aunt Sophy 
said. ‘It is his digestion that has got a little wrong. A shock 
like that of the other day— it sometimes will not tell for some 
time, and as often as not it puts their little stomachs wrong. A 
little medicine will set everything right.’ 

Nurse demurred to this, having notions of her own, and the 

discussion went on till Rosalind, who had persuaded Johnny to 
compose himself and sat by him till he fell asleep, came out and 
joined them. ‘It will be better for you not to leave him without 
calling me or some one,’ she said. 
-: §Miss Rosalind!’ cried Nurse, with natural desperation. 
‘Children is dreadfully tiring to have them all day long, and 
every day. And nurses is only flesh and blood like other people. 
If I’m never to have a moment’s rest day nor night, I think I 
shall go off my head.’ 

All this went on in the room where little Amy lay asleep. 
She was so still that she was not considered at all. She was, 
indeed, at all times so little disposed to produce herself or make 
any call upon the attention of those about her, that the family, 
as is general, took poor little Amy at her own showing and left 
her to herself. It did not even seem anything remarkable that 
she was so still—and nobody perceived the pair of wide open eyes 
with which she watched all that was going on under the corner of 
the coverlet. Even Rosalind scarcely looked towards her little 
sister’s bed, and all the pent-up misery and terror which a child 
can conceal (and how much that implies) lay unconsoled and un- 
lightened in poor little Amy’s breast. Meanwhile Johnny had 
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fallen fast asleep, untroubled by any further thought of the appa- 
rition which only he was supposed to have seen. 

This brought a great deal of trouble into the minds of 
Johnny’s guardians. Mrs. Lennox was so nearly breaking down 
under a sense of the responsibility, that her rheumatism instead of 
improving with her baths grew worse than ever, and she became 
so stiff that Rosalind and Everard together were needed, each at 
one arm, to raise her from her chair. The doctor was sent for, 
who examined Johnny, and, after hearing all the story, concluded 
that it was suppressed gout in the child’s system, and that baths 
to bring it out would be the best cure. He questioned Mrs. 
Lennox so closely as to her family and all their antecedents, that 
it very soon appeared a certain fact that all the Trevanions had 
suffered from suppressed gout, which explained everything, and 
especially all peculiarities in the mind or conduct. ‘The little 
boy,’ said the doctor, who spoke English so well, ‘is the victim of 
the physiological sins of his forefathers. Pardon, madam; I do 
not speak in a moral point of view. They drank Oporto wine and 
he sees what you call ghosts; the succession is very apparent. 
This child. turning to Amy who stood by; ‘ she also has 
suppressed gout.’ 

‘Oh, Amy is quite well,’ cried Aunt Sophy; ‘there is nothing 
at all the matter with Amy. But it cannot be denied that there 
is gout in the family. Indeed, when gentlemen come to a certain 
age they always suffer in that way, though I am sure I don’t knew 
why. My poor father and grandfather, too, as I have always 
heard. Your papa, Rosalind, with him it was the heart.’ 

‘They are all connected. Rheumatism, it is the brother of 
gout, and rheumatism is the tyrant which affects the heart. No, 
my dear young lady, it is not the emotions, nor love, nor dis- 
appointment, nor any of the pretty things you think; it is 
rheumatism that is most fatal for the heart. I will settle for the 
little boy a course of baths, and he will see no more ladies; that 
is,” said the doctor, with a wave of his hand, ‘except the very 
charming ladies whom he has a right to see. But this child, she 
has it more pronounced ; she is more ill than the little boy.’ 

‘Oh no, doctor, it is only that Amy is always pale; there is 
nothing the matter with her. Do you feel anything the matter 
with you, Amy, my dear?’ 

‘No, Aunt Sophy,’ said the little girl in a very low voice, 
turning her head away. 

‘I told you so; there is nothing the matter with her. She is 
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a pale little thing. She never has any colour. But Johnny! 
Doctor, oh, I hope you will do your best for Johnny! He quite 
destroys all our peace and comfort. I am afraid to open my eyes 
after I go to bed, lest I should see the lady too; for that sort of 
thing is very catching. You get it into your mind. If there is 
any noise I can’t account for, I feel disposed to scream. I am 
sure I shall be seeing it before long if Johnny gets no better. 
But I have always supposed in such cases that. it was the digestion 
that was out of order,’ Mrs. Lennox said, returning, but doubt- 
fully, to her original view. 

‘It is all the same thing,’ said the doctor, cheerfully waving 
his hand; and then he patted Johnny on the head, who was half 
overawed, half pleased to have an illness which procured unlimited 
petting without any pain. The little fellow began his baths 
immediately, but next night he saw the lady again. This time 
he woke and found her bending over him, and gave forth the ery 
which was now so well known by all the party. Mrs. Lennox, who 
rushed into the room the first, being in her own chamber which 
was near Johnny’s, had to be led back to the sitting-room in a 
state of nervous prostration, trembling and sobbing. When she 
was placed in her chair and a glass of wine administered to her, 
she declared that she had seen it too. ‘Oh, how can you ask me 
what it was? I saw something move. Do you think,’ with a 
gasp, ‘ Rosalind, that one can keep one’s wits about one, with all 
that going on? Iam sure I saw something— something black go 
out of the door—or at least something moved. The curtain? 
oh, how can you say it was the curtain? I never thought of that. 
Are you sure you didn’t see anything, Rosalind ?’ 

‘I saw the wind in the curtain, Aunt Sophy: the window was 
open, and it blew out and almost frightened me too.’ 

‘Oh, I could not say I was frightened,’ said Mrs. Lennox, 
grasping Rosalind’s hand tight. ‘A curtain does bulge out with 
the wind, doesn’t it? I never thought of that. I saw something— 
move—I—wasn’t frightened, only alittle nervous. Perhaps it was 
—the wind in the curtain. You are sure you were frightened too.’ 

‘It blew right out upon me, like some one coming to 
meet me.’ 

Aunt Sophy grasped Rosalind’s hand tight. ‘It must have 
some explanation,’ she said. ‘It couldn’t be anything super 
You don’t believe in—that sort of thing, Rosalind ?’ 

‘Dear Aunt Sophy, I am sure it was the curtain. I saw it 
too. I would not say so if I did not feel—sure ——’ 
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‘Oh, my dear, what a comfort it is to have a cool head like 
yours. You're not carried away by your feelings like me. I’m 
so sympathetic, I feel as other people feel; to hear Johnny cry 
just made me I can’t tell how. It was dreadfully like some one 
moving, Rosalind.’ 

‘Yes, Aunt Sophy. When the wind got into the folds, it was 
exactly like some one moving.’ 

‘You are sure it was the curtain, Rosalind.’ 

Poor Rosalind was as little sure as any imaginative girl could 
be; she too was very much shaken by Johnny’s vision; at her age 
it is so much more easy to believe in the supernatural than in 
spectral illusions or derangement of the digestion. She did not 
believe that the stomach was the source of fancy, or that imagina- 
tion only meant a form of suppressed gout. Her nerves were 
greatly disturbed, and she was as ready to see anything, if seeing 
depended upon an excited condition, as any young and impression- 
able person ever was. She was glad to soothe Mrs. Lennox with 
an easy explanation. But Rosalind did not believe that it was 
the curtain which had deceived Johnny. Neither did she believe 
in the baths, or in the suppressed gout. She was convinced in 
her mind that the child spoke the truth, and that it was some 
visitor from the unseen who came to him. But who was it? 
Dark fears crossed her mind and many a wistful wonder. There 
were no family warnings among the Trevanions, or it is to be 
feared that reason would have yielded in Rosalind’s mind to 
nature and faith. As it was, her heart grew feverish and expectant. 
The arrival of the letters from England every morning filled her 
with terror. She dreaded to see a black-bordered envelope, a 
messenger of death. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


JOHNNY throve notwithstanding his visions. He woke up in the 
morning altogether unaffected, so far as appeared, by what he saw 
at night. He had always been more or less the centre of interest, 
both by dint of being the only male member of the party and 
because he was the youngest, and he was more than ever the 
master of the situation now. He did not mind his baths, and he 
relished the importance of his position. So much time as Mrs, 
Lennox had free from her ‘Cure’ was entirely occupied with 
Johnny. She thought he wanted ‘ nourishment’ of various dainty 
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kinds, to which the little fellow had not the least objection. 
Secretly in her heart Aunt Sophy was opposed to the idea of 
suppressed gout, and clung to that of impaired digestion. 
Delicate fricassees of chicken, game, the earliest products of la 
chasse, she ordered for him instead of the roast. mutton of old. 
He had fine custards and tempting jellies, while Sophy and Amy 
ate their rice pudding ; and in the intervals between his meals 
Aunt Sophy administered glasses of wine, cups of jelly, hunches 
of spongecake, to the boy. He took it all with the best grace in 
the world, and an appetite which it was a pleasure to see—and 
throve and grew, but nevertheless still saw the lady at intervals 
with a pertinacity which was most discouraging. It may be 
supposed that an incident so remarkable had not passed without 
notice in the curious little community of the hotel. And the 
first breath of it whispered by nurse in the ear of some confidant 
brought up the landlady from the bureau in a painful condition 
of excitement, first to inquire and then to implore that complete 
secrecy might be kept on the matter. Madame protestéd that 
there was no ghost in her well-regulated house. If the little boy 
saw anything it must be a ghost whom the English family had 
brought with them: such things, it was well known, did exist in 
English houses. But there were no ghosts in Aix, much less in the 
Hotel Venat. To request ladies in the middle of their cure to 
find other quarters was impossible, not to say that Madame Lennox 
and her charming family were quite the most distinguished party 
at the hotel, and one which she would not part with on any con- 
sideration ; but if the little monsieur continued to have his diges- 
tion impaired (and she could recommend a most excellent tisane 
that worked marvels), might she beg ces dames to keep silence on 
the subject ? The reputation of an hotel was like that of a woman, 
and if once breathed upon Mrs. Lennox remained in puzzling 
and puzzled silence for some time after this visit was over. About 
a quarter of an hour after her thought burst forth. 

‘ Rosalind! I don’t feel at all reassured by what that woman 
said. Why should she make all that talk about the house if there 
wasn’t some truth init? Itis a very creepy disagreeable thing 
to think of, and us living on the very brink of it, so to speak. 
But after all, what if Johnny’s lady should be something—some— 
appearance, some mystery about the house.’ 

‘You thought it was Johnny’s digestion, Aunt Sophy.’ 

‘So I did: but then, you know, one says that sort of thing 
when one can’t think of anything else. I believe it is his diges- 
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tion, but at the same time, how can one tell what sort of things 
may have happened in great big foreign houses, and so many 
queer people coming and going? There might have been a murder 
or something, for anything we know.’ 

This suggestion awoke a tremor in Rosalind’s heart, for she 
was not very strong-minded, nor fortified by any consistent opinion 
in respect to ghosts. She said somewhat faintly with a laugh, ‘1 
never heard of a ghost in an hotel.’ 

‘In an hotel? I should think an hotel was just the sort of place, 
with all kinds of strange people. Mind, however,’ said Aunt 
Sophy after a pause, ‘I don’t believe in ghosts at ail, not at all; 
there are no such things. Only foolish persons, servants and the 
uneducated, put any faith in them (it was the entrance of Amy 
and Sophy in the midst of this discussion that called forth such a 
distinct profession of faith); and now your Uncle John is coming,’ 
she added cheerfully ‘ and it will all be cleared up and everything 
will come right.’ 

‘Will Uncle John clear up about the lady?’ said Sophy with 
a toss of her little impertinent head. ‘ He will just laugh, I know. 
He will say he wished he had ladies come to see him like that. 
Uncle John,’ said this small critic, ‘is never serious at all about us 
children. Oh, perhaps about you grown-up people; but he will 
just laugh, I know. And so shall I laugh. All the fuss that is 
made is because Johnny is the boy. Me and Amy, we might see 
elephants and you would not mind, Aunt Sophy. It is because 
Johnny is the boy.’ 

‘You are a little impertinent! I think just as much about 
Amy—and the child is looking pale, don’t you think so, Rosalind ? 
But you are never disturbed in your sleep, my pet, nor take things 
in your little head. You are the quietest little woman. Indeed I 
wish she would be naughty sometimes, Rosalind. What is the 
matter with you, dear? Don’t you want me to talk to you? 
Well, if my arm is disagreeable, Amy!’ 

‘Oh, no, no, Aunt Sophy!’ cried the child, with an impetuous 
kiss, but she extricated herself notwithstanding, and went away 
to the further window, where she sat down on a footstool, half 
hidden among the curtains. The two ladies, looking at her, began 
to remember at the same moment that this had become Amy’s 

habitual place. She was always so quiet that to become a little 
quieter was not remarked in her as it would have been in the 
other children: she had always been pale, but not so pale as now. 
The folds of the long white curtain, falling half over her, added to 
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the delicacy of her aspect. She seemed to shrink and hide 
herself from their gaze, though she was not conscious of it. 
‘Dear me!’ said Aunt Sophy, ‘ perhaps there is something after 
all in the doctor’s idea of suppressed gout being in the family. 
You don’t show any signs of it, Rosalind, heaven be praised! or 
Sophy either; but just look at that child, how pale she is!’ 

Rosalind did not make any reply. She called her little sister 
to her presently, but Amy declared that she was ‘ reading a book,’ 
which was, under Mrs. Lennox’s sway, a reason above all others 
for leaving the little student undisturbed. Mrs. Lennox had not 
been used to people who were given to books, and she admired 
the habit greatly. ‘Don’t call her if she is reading, Rosalind. 
I wonder how it is the rest of you don’t read. But Amy always 
has her book. Perhaps it is because of reading so much that she 
is so pale. Well, Uncle John is coming to-morrow, and he will 
want the children to take long walks and I daresay all this little 
confusion will blow away. I wish John had come a little sooner ; 
he might have tried the ‘cure’ as well as me, for I am sure he 
has rheumatism, if not gout. Gentlemen always have one or the 
other when they come to your uncle’s age, and it might have 
saved him an illness later,’ said Aunt Sophy. She had to go 
away in her chair, in a few minutes, for her bath, and it was this 
that made her think what an excellent thing it would be for John. 

When she had gone, Rosalind sat very silent with her two 
little sisters in the room. Sophy went on talking while Rosalind 
mused and kept silent. She was so well accustomed to Sophy 
talking that she took little notice of it. When the little girl 
said anything of sufficient importance to penetrate the mist of 
self-abstraction in which her sister sat, Rosalind would answer her. 
But generally she took little notice. She woke up, however, in 
the midst of one of Sophy’s sentences which caught her ear, she 
could not tell why. 

‘Think it’s a real lady,’ Sophy said. It was at the end of a 
long monologue, during which her somewhat sharp voice had run 
on monotonous without variety. ‘Think it’s a real lady? There 
could be no ghost here, or if there was, why should it go to 
Johnny, who don’t understand, who has no sense. I think it’s a 
real lady that comes in to look at the children. Perhaps she is 
fond of children; perhaps she’s not in her right mind,’ said Sophy; 
‘perhaps she has lost a little boy like Johnny; perhaps!’ here 
she clapped her hands together, which startled Rosalind greatly, 
and made little Amy looking up with big eyes from within the 
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curtain jump from her seat, ‘I know who it is—it is the lady 
that gave him the toy.’ 

‘The toy—what toy?’ 

‘Oh, you know very well, Rosalind. That is what it is—the 
lady that had lost a child like Johnny, that brought him that 
thing that you wind up, that runs, that Nurse says must have 
cost amint of money. She says mint of money, and why shouldn’t 
I? I shall watch to-night, and try if I can’t see her, cried 
Sophy, ‘that is the lady! and Johnny is such a little silly, he 
has never found it out. But it is areal lady, that I am quite 
certain, whatever the children say.’ 

‘But Amy has never seen anything, Sophy—or heard any- 
thing,’ Rosalind said. 

‘Oh, Rosalind, how soft you are! How could she help hearing 
about it, with Aunt Sophy and you rampaging in the room every 
night? You don’t know how deep she is; she would just go on 
and go on, and never tell.’ 

‘ Amy, come here,’ said Rosalind. 

‘Oh, please, Rosy! Iam in such an interesting part.’ 

‘Amy, come here—you can go back to your book after. 
Sophy says you have heard about the lady Johnny thinks he sees,’ 

‘Yes, Rosalind.’ 

‘You have known about her perhaps all the time, though 
we thought you slept so sound and heard nothing! You don’t 
mean that you have seen her too?’ 

Amy stood by her sister’s knee, her hand reluctantly allowing 
itself to be held in Rosalind’s hand. She submitted to this 
questioning with the greatest reluctance, her little frame all 
instinct with eagerness to get away. But here she gave a hasty 
look upward as if drawn by the attraction of Rosalind’s eyes. 
How strange that no one had remarked how white and small she 
had grown! She gave her sister a solemn momentary look, with 
eyes that seemed to expand as they looked, but said nothing. 

‘ Amy, can’t you answer me?’ Rosalind cried. 

Amy’s eyelids grew big with unwilling tears, and she made a 
great effort to draw away her hand. 

‘Tell me, Amy, is there anything you can’t tell Rosalind? You 
shall not be worried or scolded, but tell me.’ 

There was a little pause, and then the child flung her arms 
round her sister’s neck and hid her face. ‘Oh, Rosalind!’ 

‘Yes, my darling, what is it? Tell me!’ 

Amy clung as if she would grow there, and pressed her little 
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head as if the contact strengthened her, against the fair pillar of 
Rosalind’s throat. But apparently it was easier to cling there 
and give vent to a sob or two than to speak. She pressed closer 
and closer, but she made no reply. 

* She has seen her every time,’ said Sophy, ‘ only she’s such a 
story she won’t tell. She is always seeing her. When you think 
she’s asleep she is lying all shivering and shaking with the sheet 
over her head. That is how I found out. She is so frightened 
she can’t go to sleep. I said I should tell Rosalind ; Rosalind is 
the eldest, and she ought to know. But then, Amy thinks F 

‘What, Sophy?’ 

‘Well, that you are only our half-sister. You are only our 
half-sister, you know. We all think that, and perhaps you wouldn’t 
understand.’ 

To Rosalind’s heart this sting of mistrust went sharp and 
keen, notwithstanding the close strain of the little girl’s em- 
brace which seemed to protest against the statement. ‘Is it really, 
really so ?’ she cried in a voice of anguish. ‘ Do you think I am not 
your real sister, you little ones? Havel done anything to make 
you think F 

‘Oh,no, no! Oh, Rosalind, no! Oh, no, no!’ cried the little 
girl, clasping closer and closer. The ghost, if it was a ghost, the 
‘lady’ who, Sophy was sure, was a ‘real lady,’ disappeared in the 
more immediate pressure of this poignant question. Even 
Rosalind, who had now herself to be consoled, forgot, in the pang 
of personal suffering, to inquire further. 

And they were still clinging together in excitement and tears 
when the door was opened briskly, and Uncle John, all brown 
and dusty and smiling, a day too soon, and much pleased with 
himself for being so, suddenly marched into the room. A more 
extraordinary change of sentiment could not be conceived. The 
feminine tears dried up in a moment, the whole aspect of affairs 
changed. He was so strong, so brown, so cordial, so pleased to see 
them, so full of cheerful questions, and the account of what he 
haddone. ‘ Left London only yesterday,’ he said, ‘ and here I am 
What’s the matter with Amy? Crying! You must let her off, 
Rosalind, whatever the sin may be, for my sake.’ 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


THE arrival of John Trevanion made a great difference to the 
family group, which had become absorbed as women are so apt to 
be, in the circle of little interests about them, and to think 
Johnny’s visions the most important things in the world. Uncle 
John would hear nothing at all of Johnny’s visions. ‘Pooh!’ he 
said. Mrs. Lennox was half disposed to think him brutal and 
half to think him right. He scoffed at the fricassee of chicken 
and the cups of jelly. ‘He looks as well as possible,’ said Uncle 
John. ‘Amy is a little shadow, but the boy is fat and flourishing,’ 
and he laughed with an almost violent effusion of mirth at the 
idea of the suppressed gout. ‘Get them all off to some place 
among the hills, or if it is too late for that, come home,’ he said. 

‘But, John, my cure!’ cried Mrs. Lennox; ‘ you don’t know how 
rheumatic I have become. If it was not a little too late I should 
advise you to try it too; for, of course, we have gout in the family, 
whatever you may say, and it might save you an illness another 
time. Rosalind, was not Mr. Everard coming to lunch? I quite 
forgot him in the pleasure of seeing your uncle. Perhaps we 
ought to have waited, but then, John coming off his journey 
wanted his luncheon; and I daresay Mr. Everard will not mind. 
He is always so obliging. He would not mind going without his 
luncheon altogether to serve a friend.’ 

‘Who is Mr. Everard ?’ said John Trevanion. He was pleased 
to meet them all, and indisposed to find fault with anything. 
Why should he go without his lunch ? 

‘Oh! he is very nice,’ said Aunt Sophy somewhat evasively ; 
‘he is here for his “ cure,” like all the rest. Surely I wrote to you, 
or some one wrote to you, about the accident with the boat, and 
how the children’s lives were saved? Well, this isthe gentleman. 
He has been a great deal with us ever since. He is quite young, 
but I think he looks younger than he is, and he has very nice 
manners,’ Mrs. Lennox continued, with a dim sense which began to 
grow upon her that explanations were wanted, and a conciliatory 
fulness of detail. ‘It is very kind of him making himself so 
useful as he does. I ask him quite freely to do anything for me; 
and, of course, being a young person,it is more cheerful for 
Rosalind.’ 

Here she made a little pause, in which for the first time there 
was a consciousness of guilt, or, if not of guilt, of imprudence. 
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John might think that a young person who made things more 
cheerful for Rosalind required credentials. John might look as 
gentlemen have a way of looking at individuals of their own sex 
introduced in their absence. Talk of women being jealous of each 
other, Aunt Sophy said to herself, but men are a hundred times 
more! and she began to wish that Mr. Everard might forget his 
engagement, and not walk in quite so soon into the family conclave. 
Rosalind’s mind, too, was disturbed by the same thought; she felt 
that it would be better if Mr. Everard did not come, if he would 
have the good taste to stay away when he heard of the new arrival. 
But Rosalind, though she had begun to like him, and though her 
imagination was touched by his devotion, had not much confidence 
in Everard’s good taste. He would hesitate, she thought, he 
would ponder, but he would not be so wise as tokeepaway. Asa 
matter of fact, this last reflection had scarcely died from her mind 
when Everard came in, a little flushed and anxious, having heard 
of the arrival, but regarding it from an cpposite point of view. 
He thought that it would be well to get the meeting over while 
John Trevanion was still in the excitement of the reunion and tired 
with his journey. There were various changes in his own appearance 
since he had appeared at Highcourt, and he was three years older, 
but on the other side he remembered so well his own meeting 
with Rosalind’s uncle that he could not suppose himself to be 
more easily forgotten. In fact, John Trevanion had a slight move- 
ment of surprise at sight of the young intruder, and a vague sense 
of recognition as he met the eyes which looked at him with 
a mixture of anxiety and deprecation. But he got up and held 
out his hand, and said a few words of thanks for the great service 
which Mr. Everard had rendered to the family, with the best grace 
in the world, and though the presence of a stranger could 
scarcely be felt otherwise than as an intrusion at such a moment, 
Everard himself was perhaps the person least conscious of it. 
Rosalind, on the other hand, was very conscious of it, and uncom- 
fortably conscious that Everard was not, yet ought to have been, 
aware of the inappropriateness of his appearance. There was thus 
a certain cloud over the luncheon hour, which would have been 
very merry and very pleasant but for the one individual who did 
not belong to the party, and who, though wistfully anxious to re- 
commend himself, to do everything or anything possible to make 
himself agreeable, yet could not see that the one thing to be done 
was to take himself away. When he did so at last, John Treva- 
nion broke off what he was saying hurriedly—he was talking of 
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Reginald at school, a subject very interesting to them all—and, 
turning to Rosalind, said, ‘I know that young fellow’s face ; where 
have I seen him before?’ 

‘I know, Uncle John,’ cried Sophy ; ‘ he is the gentleman who 
was staying at the Red Lion in the village, don’t you remember, 
before we left Highcourt. Rosalind knew him directly, and so 
did I.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rosalind, faltering a little. ‘You remember I met 
you once when he had done mea little service ; that,’ she said, with 
a sense that she was making herself his advocate, and a depre- 
cating conciliatory smile, ‘ seems to be his speciality, to do people. 
services.” 

‘The gentleman who was at the Red Lion!’ cried John 
Trevanion with a start. ‘The fellow who,’ and then he stopped 
short and cast upon his guileless sister a look which made Mrs. 
Lennox tremble. 

‘Oh dear, dear, what have I done ?’ Aunt Sophy cried. 

‘Nothing; it is of no consequence,’ said he; but he got up, 
thrusting his hands deep into his pockets, and walked about from 
one window to another, and stared gloomily forth without adding 
any more. 

‘But he is very nice now,’ said Sophy; ‘he is much more 
nicely dressed, and I think he is handsome—rather. He is like 
Johnny a little. It was nice of him, don’t you think, Uncle John, 
to save the children ? They weren’t anything to him, you know, and 
yet he went plunging into the water with his clothes on, for of 
course he could not stop to take off his clothes, and he couldn’t 
have done it either before Rosalind, and had to walk all the way 
home in his wet trousers, all for the sake of these little things. 
Everybody would not have done it,’ said Sophy with importance, 
speaking as one who knew human nature. ‘It was very nice, 
don’t you think, of Mr. Everard.’ 

‘ Everard ! Was that the name ?’ said Uncle John incoherently ; 
and he did not sit down again, but kept walking up and down the 
long room in a way some men have, to the great annoyance of 
Mrs. Lennox who did not like to see people, as she said, roving 
about like wild beasts. A certain uneasiness had got into the 
atmosphere somehow, no one eould tell why, and when the children 
were called out for their walk Rosalind too disappeared, with a 
consciousness that wounded her and yet seemed somehow a 
fault in herself, that the elders would be more at ease without her 
presence, 
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When they were all gone John turned upon his sister. ‘ Sophy,’ 
he said, ‘I remember how you took me to task for bringing 
Rivers, a man of character and talent to the house, because his 
parentage was somewhat obscure. Have you ever asked yourself 
what your own meaning was in allowing a young adventurer, whose 
very character I fear will not bear looking into, to make himself 
agreeable to Rosalind ?’ 

‘John!’ cried Mrs. Lennox with a sudden scream, sitting up 
very upright in her chair, and in her fright taking off her 
spectacles to see him the better. 

‘Yes,’ cried John Trevanion, ‘I mean what I say. He has 
managed to make himself agreeable to Rosalind. She takes his 
part already. She is troubled when he puts himself in a false 
position.’ 

‘But, John, what makes you think he is an adventurer? Iam 
quite sure he is. one of the Essex Everards, who are as good a 
family and as well thought of. F 

‘ Did he tell you he was one of the Essex Everards?’ 

Mrs. Lennox put on a very serious air of trying to remember. 
She bit her lips, she contracted her forehead, she put up her hand to 
her head. ‘I am sure,’ she said, ‘ I cannot recollect whether he ever 
said it, but I have always understood. Why, what other Everards 
could he belong to ?’ she added in the most candid tone. 

‘That is just the question,’ said John Trevanion; ‘the same 
sort of Everards perhaps as my friend’s Riverses, or most likely 
not half so good. Indeed, I’m not at all sure that your friend has 
any right even to the name he claims. I both saw and heard of 
him before we left Highcourt. By Jove!’ He was not a man to 
swear, even in this easy way, but he jumped up from the seat upon 
which he had thrown himself and grew so red that Aunt Sophy 
immediately thought of the suppressed gout in the family, and 
felt that it must suddenly have gone to his head. 

‘Oh John, my dear! what is it?’ she cried. 

He paced about the room back and forward in high excitement, 
repeating to himself that exclamation. ‘Oh, nothing, nothing!’ 
I can’t quite tell what it is,’ he said. 

‘A twinge in your foot,’ cried Mrs. Lennox. ‘ Oh, John, though 
it is late, very late in the season, and you could not perhaps follow 
out the cure altogether, you might at least take some of the baths 
as they are ordered for Johnny. It might prevent an illness here- 
after. It might, if you took it in time : 

‘What is a “Cure” ?’ said John. Mrs. Lennox pronounced the 
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word, as indeed it is intended that the reader should pronounce it 
in this history, in the French way ; but this in her honest mouth, 
used to good downright English pronunciation, sounded like 
Koor, and the brother did not know what it was. He laughed so 
long and so loudly at the idea of preventing an illness by the Cure, 
as he called it with English brutality, and at the notion of Johnny's 
baths, that Mrs. Lennox was quite disconcerted and could not find 
a word to say. 

Rosalind had withdrawn with her mind full of disquietude. She 
was vexed and annoyed by Everard’s ignorance of the usages of 
society and the absence of perception in him. He should not have 
come up when he heard that Uncle John had arrived, he should not 
have stayed. But Rosalind reflected with a certain resentment 
and impatience that it was impossible to make him aware of this 
deficiency, or to convey to him in any occult way the perceptions 
that were wanting. This is not how a girl thinks of her lover, 
and yet she was more disturbed by his failure to perceive than 
any proceeding on the part of a person in whom she was not 
interested could have made her. She had other cares in her 
mind, however, which soon asserted a superior claim. Little Amy’s 
pale face, her eyes so wistful and pathetic, which seemed to say a 
thousand things and to appeal to Rosalind’s knowledge with a 
trust and faith which were a bitter reproach to Rusalind, had given 
her a sensation which she could not overcome. Was she too 
wanting in perception, unable to divine what her little sister 
meant? It was well for her to blame young Everard and to blush 
for his want of perception, she who could not understand little 
Amy! Her conversation with the children had thrown another 
light altogether on Johnny’s vision. What if it were no trick of 
the digestion, no excitement of the spirit, but something real, 
whether in the body or out of the body, something with meaning in 
it? She resolved that she would not allow this any longer to go on 
without investigation, and with a little thrill of excitement in her, 
arranged her plans for the evening. It was not without a tremor 
that Rosalind took this resolution. She had already many times 
taken nurse’s place without any particular feeling on the subject, 
with the peaceful result that Johnny slept soundly and nobody 
was disturbed ; but this easy watch did not satisfy her now. Not- 
withstanding the charm of Uncle John’s presence, Rosalind 
hastened upstairs after dinner when the party streamed forth to 
take coffee in the garden, denying herself the pleasant stroll with 
him which she had looked forward to, and which he in his heart 
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was wounded to see her withdraw from without a word. She flew 
along the half-lighted passages with her heart beating high. 

The children’s rooms were in their usual twilight, the faint 
little night-lamp in its corner, the little sleepers breathing softly in 
the gloom. Rosalind placed herself unconsciously out of sight 
from the door, sitting down behind Johnny’s bed, though without 
any intention by so doing of hiding herself. If it was possible that 
any visitor from the unseen came to the child’s bed, what could 
it matter that the watcher was out of sight? She sat down there 
with a beating heart in the semi-darkness which made any occu- 
pation impossible, and after a while fell into the thoughts which 
had come prematurely to the mother-sister, a girl, and yet with so 
much upon her young shoulders. The arrival of her uncle brought 
back the past to her mind. She thought of all that had 
hapy ~ned with the tears gathering thick in her eyes. Where was 
she now that should have had these children in her care? Oh, 
where was she ? would she never even try to see them, never break 
her bonds and claim the rights of nature? How could she give 
them up—how could she doit ? Or could it be, Rosalind asked her- 
self—or rather did not ask herself, but in the depths of her heart 
was aware of the question which came independent of any will of 
hers—that there was some reason, some new conditions which 
made the breach in her life endurable, which made the mother 
forget her children? The girl’s heart grew sick as she sat thus 
thinking, with the tears silently dropping from her eyes, wonder- 
ing upon the verge of that dark side of human life in which such 
mysteries are, wondering whether it was possible, whether such 
things could be ? 

A faint sound roused her from this pre-occupation. She turned 
her head. Oh, what was it she saw? The lady of Johnny’s dream 
had come in while Rosalind had forgotten her watch, and stood 
looking at him in his little bed. Rosalind’s lips opened to cry 
out, but the cry seemed stifled in her throat. The spectre, if it 
was a spectre, half raised the veil that hung about her head and 
gazed at the child, stooping forward, her hands holding the lace 
in such an attitude that she seemed to bless him as he lay —a tall 
figure, all black save for the whiteness of the half-seen face. 
Rosalind had risen noiselessly from her chair; she gazed too as if 
her eyes would come out of their sockets, but she was behind the 
curtain and unseen. Whether it was that her presence diffused 
some sense of protection round or that the child was in a more 
profound sleep than usual, it was impossible to tell, but Johnny 
never moved, and his visitor stood bending towards him without 
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a breath or sound. Rosalind, paralysed in body, overwhelmed in 
her mind with terror, wonder, confusion, stood and looked on with 
sensations beyond description, as if her whole soul was suspended 
on the event. Had any one been there to see, the dark room 
with the two ghostly silent figures in it, noiseless, absorbed, one 
watching the other, would have been the strangest sight. But 
Rosalind was conscious of nothing save of life suspended, hang- 
ing upon the next movement or sound, and never knew how long 
it was that she stood, all power gone from her, watching, scarcely 
breathing, unable to speak or think. Then the dark figure turned, 
and there seemed to breathe into the air something like a sigh. 
It was the only sound; not even the softest footfall on the carpet 
or rustle of garments seemed to accompany her movements, slow 
and reluctant, towards the doorway. Then she seemed to pause 
again on the threshold between the two rooms, within sight of the 
bed in which Amy lay. Rosalind followed, feeling herself drawn 
along by a power not her own, herself as noiseless as a ghost. 
The strain upon her was so intense that she was incapable of 
feeling, and stood mechanically, her eyes fixed, her heart now 
fluttering wildly now standing still altogether. The moment 
came, however, when this tension was too much. Beyond the 
dark figure in the doorway, she saw, or thought she saw, Amy’s 
eyes, wild and wide open, appealing to her from the bed. Her 
little sister’s anguish of terror and appeal for help broke the spell 
and made Rosalind’s suspense intolerable. She made a wild rush 
forward, her frozen voice broke forth in a hoarse cry. She put 
out her hands and grasped or tried to grasp the draperies of the 
mysterious figure; then as they escaped her, fell helpless, blind, 


unable to sustain herself, but not unconscious, by Amy’s bed upon 
the floor. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Down below in the garden of the hotel all was cheerful enough, 
and most unlike the existence of any mystery here or elsewhere. 
The night was very soft and mild though dark, the scent of 
mignonette in the air, and most of the inhabitants of the hotel 
sitting out among the dark rustling shrubs and under the twink- 
ling lights, which made effects, too strong to be called picturesque, 
of light and shade, among the many groups who were too artificial 
for pictorial effect, yet made up a picture like the art of the 
theatre, effective, striking, full of brilliant points. The murmur 
of talk was continuous, softened by the atmosphere, yet full of 
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laughter and exclamations which were not soft. High above, the 
stars were shining in an atmosphere of their own, almost chill 
with the purity and remoteness of another world. At some of the 
tables the parties were not gay; here and there a silent English 
couple sat and looked on, half disapproving, half wistful, with a 
look in their eyes that said, how pleasant it must be when people 
can thus enjoy themselves, though in all likelihood how wrong! 
Among these English observers were Mrs. Lennox and John 
Trevanion. 

Mrs. Lennox had no hat on, but a light white shawl of lacey 
texture over her cap, and her face full inthe light. She was in no 
trouble about Rosalind’s absence, which she took with perfect calm. 
The girl had gone no doubt to sit with the children, or she had 
something to do upstairs—Mrs. Lennox was aware of all the little 
things a girl has to do. But she was dull, and did not find John 
amusing. Mrs, Lennox would have thought it most unnatural 
to subject a brother to such criticism in words, or to acknow- 
ledge that it was necessary for him to be amusing to make 
his society agreeable. Such an idea would have been a blasphemy . 
against nature, which of course makes the society of one’s brother 
always delightful, whether he has or has not anything to say. 
But granting this, and that she was of course a great deal happier 
by John’s side, and that it was delightful to have him again, stil] 
she was a little dull. The conversation flagged even though she 
had a great power of keeping it up by herself when need was, 
but when you only get two words in answer to a question which 
it has taken you five minutes to ask, the result is discouraging, 
and she looked round her with a great desire for some amusement 
and a considerable envy of the people at the next table who were 
making such a noise! How they laughed, how the conversation 
flew on, full of fun evidently, full of wit no doubt if one could 
only understand. No doubt it is rather an inferior thing to be 
French or Russian or whatever they were, and not English: and 
to enjoy yourself so much out of doors in public is vulgar perhaps. 
But still Mrs. Lennox envied a little while she disapproved, and 
so did the other English couple on the other side. Aunt Sophy 
even had begun to yawn and to think it would perhaps be better 
for her rheumatism to go in and get to bed, when she perceived 
the familiar figure of young Everard amid the shadows, looking 
still more wistfully towards her. She made him a sign with great 
alacrity and pleasure, as she was in the habit of doing, for indeed 
he joined them every night, or almost every night. When she 
had done this, and had drawn a chair towards her for him, then 
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and not till then Mrs. Lennox suddenly remembered that John 
might not like it. That was very true—John might not like it! 
What a pity she had not thought of it sooner? But why shouldn’t 
John like such a very nice, friendly, serviceable young man. Men 
were so strange! they took such fancies about each other. All 
this flashed through her mind after she had made that friendly 
sign to Everard, and indicated the chair. 

‘Is any one coming ?’ asked John, roused by these movements. 

‘Only Mr. Everard, John; he usually comes in the evening— 
please be civil to him,’ she cried in dismay. 

‘ Oh, civil!’ said John Trevanion; he pushed away his chair 
almost violently, with the too rapid reflection, so easily called 
forth, that Sophy was a fool and had no thought, and the inten- 
tion of getting up and going away. But then he bethought him- 
self that it would be well to see what sort of fellow this young 
fellow was. It would be necessary, he said to himself sternly, 
that there should be an explanation before the intimacy went 
any further, but in the meantime, as fortunately Rosalind was 
absent (he said this to himself with a forlorn sort of smile at his 
former disappointment), it would be a good opportunity to see 
what was in him. Accordingly he did not get up as he intended, 
but only pushed his chair away as the young man approached 
with a hesitating and somewhat anxious air. John gave him a 
gruff nod but said nothing, and sat by, a grim spectator, taking no 
part in the conversation, as Mrs. Lennox broke into eager, but, in 
consequence of his presence, somewhat embarrassed and uneasy talk. 

‘I thought we were not to see you to-night,’ she said. ‘I 
thought there might be something going on, perhaps. We never 
know what is going on except when you bring us word, Mr. 
Everard. I do think, though the Venat is supposed to be the best 
hotel, that madame is not at all enterprising about getting up a 
little amusement. To be sure, the season is almost over. I sup- 
pose that is the cause.’ 

‘I don’t think there is anything going on except the usual 
music and the weekly dance at the Hotel d’Europe, and , 

‘I think French people are always dancing,’ said Mrs, Lennox 
with a little sigh, ‘or rattling on in that way, laughing and jest- 
ing as if life were all a play. Iam sure I don’t know how they 
keep it up, always going on like that. But Rosalind does not care 
for those sort of dances. Had there been one in our own hotel 
among people we know But I must say madame is rather re- 
miss; she does not exert herself to provide amusement. If I came 
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here another year, as I suppose I must, now that I have begun to 
have a Koor . 

‘Oh yes, they will keep you to it. This is the second year I 
have been made to come. I hope you will be here, Mrs. Lennox, 
for then I shall be sure to see you, and > Here he paused a 
little, and added ‘ the children,’ in a lower voice. 

‘It is so nice of you, a young man, to think of the children,’ 
said Aunt Sophy gratefully; but they say it does make you like 
people when you have done them a great service. As to meeting 
us, I hope we shall meet sooner than that. When you come to 
England you must > Here Mrs. Lennox paused, feeling John’s 
malign influence by her side, and conscious of a certain kick of his 
foot and the suppressed snort with which he puffed out the smoke 
of his cigar. She paused; but then she reflected that after all the 
Elms was her own, and she was not in the habit of consulting 
John as to whom she should ask there. And then she went on, with 
a voice that trembled slightly, ‘Come down to Clifton and see 
me; I shall be so happy to see you, and I think I know some ot 
your Essex relations,’ Mrs. Lennox said. 

John Trevanion, who had been leaning back with the legs of 
his chair tilted in the air, came down upon them with a dint in 
the gravel, and thus approached himself nearer to the table in his 
mingled indignation at his sister’s foolishness and eagerness to hear 
what the young fellow would find to say. This, no doubt, disturbed 
the even flow of the response, making young Everard start. 

‘I don’t think [ have any relations in Essex,’ he said. ‘ You 
are very kind. But I have not been in England for some years, 
and I don’t think I am very likely to go.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said Mrs. Lennox, ‘I am very sorry. I hope 
you have not got any prejudice against home. Perhaps there is 
more amusement to be found abroad, Mr. Everard, and no doubt 
that tells with young men like you, but I am sure you will find 
after awhile what the song says, that there is no place like home.’ 

_*Oh no, I have no prejudice,’ he said hurriedly. ‘There are 
reasons—family reasons.’ Then he added with what seemed to 
John, watching eagerly, a little bravado, ‘ The only relative I 
have is rather what you would call eccentric. She has her own 
ways of thinking. She has been ill-used in England, or at least 
she thinks so, and nothing will persuade her 
know, sometimes take strange views of things.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Mrs, Lennox, ‘I cannot allow you to say anything 
against ladies. For my part I think it is men that take strange 
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views. But, my dear Mr. Everard, because your relative has a 
prejudice (which is so very unnatural in a woman), that is not to 
say that a young man like you is to be kept from home. Oh no, 
you may be sure she doesn’t mean that.’ 

‘It does seem absurd, doesn’t it?’ the young man said. 

‘And I would not,’ said Aunt Sophy, strong in the sense of 
superiority over a woman who could show herself so capricious, ‘ I 
would not, though it is very nice of you, and everybody must 
like you the better for trying to please her, I would not yield 
altogether in a matter like this. For you know, if you are think- 
ing of public life, or of any way of distinguishing yourself, you 
can only do that at home. Besides, I think it is everybody’s duty 
to think of their own country first. A tour like this we are all 
making is all very well, for six months or even more. We shall 
have been nine months away in a day or two, but then I am 
having my drains thoroughly looked to, and it was necessary. Six 
months is quite enough, and I would not stay abroad for a per- 
manency, oh! not for anything. Being abroad is very nice, but 
home— you know what the song says, there is Rosalind! Good 
heavens, what is the matter? It can’t be Johnny again?’ 

Rosalind seemed to rush upon them in a moment as if she 
had lighted down from the skies. Even in the flickering artificial 
light they could see that she was as white as her dress and her 
face drawn and haggard. She came and stood by the table with 
her back to all the fluttering crowd beyond and the light stream- 
ing full upon her. ‘Uncle John,’ she said, ‘mamma is dead—I 
have seen her—Amy and I have seen her. You drove her away, 
but she has come back to the children. I knew, I knew, that some- 
time she would come back.’ 

‘Rosalind!’ Mrs. Lennox rose, forgetting her rheumatism, and 
John Trevanion rushed to the girl and took her into his arms. 
‘My darling, what is it? Youare ill—you have been frightened.’ 

She leant against his arm, supporting herself so, and lifted her 
pale face to his. ‘Mamma is dead, for I have seen her,’ Rosalind 
said. 








CHAPTER XLIX. 


WHEN Rosalind came to herself she had found little Amy in het 
white nightgown standing by her, clinging round her, her pretty 
hair all tumbled and in disorder hanging about the cheeks, which 
were pressed against her sister’s, wet with tears. For a moment 
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they said nothing to each other. Rosalind raised herself from her 
entire prostration and sat on the carpet holding Amy in her arms. 
They clung to each other, two hearts beating, two young souls 
full of anguish yet exaltation: they were raised above all that was 
round them, above the common strain of speech and thought. 
The first words that Rosalind said were very low. 

‘Amy! did you see her?’ 

‘Oh yes, yes, Rosalind!’ 

‘Did you know her ?’ 

‘Yes, Rosalind.’ 

‘Have you seen her before ?’ 

‘Oh, every night!’ 

‘Amy, and you never said it was mamma!’ 

They trembled both as if a blast of wind had passed over them, 
and clasped each other closer. Was it Rosalind that had become 
a child again and Amy that was the woman? She whispered with 
her lips on her sister’s cheek. 

‘ How was I to tell? She came to me—to me and Johnny. 
We belong to her, Rosalind.’ 

‘And not I!’ the girl exclaimed with a great cry. Then she 
recovered herself, that thought being too keen to pass without 
effect. 

‘Amy! you are hers without her choice, but she took me of 
her own will to be her child; I belong to her almost more than 
you. Oh, not more, not more, Amy! but you were so little you 
did not know her like me.’ 

Little Amy recognised at last that in force of feeling she was 
not her sister’s equal, and for a time they were both silent. Then 
the child asked, looking round her with a wild and frightened 
glance, ‘ Rosalind, must mamma be dead ?’ 

This question roused them both to a terror and panic such as 
in the first emotion and wonder they had not been conscious of. 
Instead of love came fear ; they had been raised above that tremor 
of the flesh, but now it came upon them in a horror not to be 
put aside. Even Rosalind, who was old enough to take herself 
to task, felt with a painful thrill that she had stood by something 
that was not flesh and blood, and in the intensity of the shuddering 
terror forgot her nobler yearning sympathy and love. They crept 
together to the night-lamp and lit the candles from it and closed 
all the doors, shrinking from the dark curtains and shadows in 
the corners as if spectres might be lurking there. They had lit 
up the room thus when nurse returned from her evening’s relaxa- 
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tion downstairs, cheerful but tired and ready to go to bed. She 
stood holding up her head and gazing at them with eyes of 
amazement. ‘ Lord, Miss Rosalind, what’s the matter? You'll 
wake the children up,’ she cried. 

‘Oh, it is nothing, Nurse. Amy was awake,’ said Rosalind 
trembling. ‘ We thought the light would be more cheering.’ Her 
voice shook so that she could with difficulty articulate the words. 

‘And did you think, Miss Rosalind, that the child could ever 
go to sleep with all that light ; and telling her stories, and putting 
things in her head? I don’t hold with exciting them when it is 
their bedtime. It may not matter so much for a lady that comes 
in just now and then, but for the nurse as is always with them 
And children are tiresome at the best of times. No one knows 
how tiresome they are but those that have to do for them day 
and night.’ 

‘ We did not mean to vex you. We were very sad, Amy and 
I; we were unhappy, thinking of our mother,’ said Rosalind, try- 
ing to say the words firmly, ‘ whom we have lost.’ 

‘Oh, Rosalind, do you think so too?’ cried Amy, flinging her- 
self into her sister’s arms. 

Rosalind took her up trembling and carried her to bed. The 
tears had begun to come, and the terrible iron hand that had 
seemed to press upon her heart relaxed a little. She kissed the 
child with quivering lips. ‘I think it must be so,’ she said. 
‘ We will say our prayers, and ask God, if there is anything she 
wants us to do, to show us what it is.’ Rosalind’s lips quivered 
so that she had to stop to subdue herself, to make her voice 
audible. ‘ Now she is dead, she can come back to us. We ought 
to be glad. Why should we be frightened for poor mamma? She 
could not come back to us living, but now, when she is dead y 

‘Miss Rosalind,’ said the nurse, ‘I don’t know what you are 
saying, but you will put the child off her sleep and she won’t close 
an eye all the night.’ 

‘ Amy, that would grieve mamma,’ said the girl. ‘We must 
not do anything to vex her now that she has come back.’ 

And so strong is nature and so weak is childhood, that Amy, 
wearied and soothed and comforted, with Rosalind’s voice in her 
ears and the cheerful light within sight, did drop to sleep, sobbing, 
before half an hour was out. Then Rosalind bathed the tears 
from her eyes, and hurrying through the long passages with that 
impulse to tell her tale to some one which to the simple soul is 
a condition of life, appeared suddenly in her exaltation and sorrow 
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amid all the noisy groups in the hotel garden. Her head was 
light with tears and suffering, she scarcely felt the ground she 
trod upon, or realised what was about her. Her only distinct 
feeling was that which she uttered with such conviction, leaning 
her entire weight on Uncle John’s kind arm and lifting her 
colourless face to his—‘* Mamma is dead: and she has come back 
to the children.’ How natural it seemed! the only thing to be 
expected ; but Mrs, Lennox gave a loud cry and fell back in her 
chair, in what she supposed to be a faint, good woman, having 
happily little experience. It was now that young Everard 
justified her good opinion of him. He soothed her back out of 
this half faint, and, supporting her on his arm, led her upstairs. 
‘I will see to her, you will be better alone,’ he said as he passed 
the other group. Even John Trevanion, when he had time to 
think of it, felt that it was kind, and Aunt Sophy never forgot the 
touching attention he showed to her, calling her maid, and bring- 
ing her eau-de-cologne after he had placed her on the sofa. ‘ He 
might have been my son,’ Mrs. Lennox said ; ‘ no nephew was ever 
so kind.’ But when he came out of the room, and stood outside 
in the lighted corridor there was nothing tender in the young 
man’s face. It was pale with passion and a cruel force. He 
paused for a moment to collect himself, and then turning along a 
long passage and up another staircase made his way with the deter- 
mined air of a man who has a desperate undertaking in hand, to 
an apartment with which he was evidently well acquainted, on the 
other side of the house. 


(To be continued.) 
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